for 25 years, Gerber’s 


have been making baby foods. 
Their professional staff, 
including qualified home 
economists, constantly studies 
the newest developments in 
infant nutrition. Today, Gerber’s 
make over 60 specially prepared 
baby foods. This wide variety 

is produced to fill two 
important needs. First, so that 
early introduction of many 
different foods may stimulate 
appetite and encourage future 
good eating habits. Second, to 
give the necessary choice to 
meet the needs of different 


babies at different ages. 


newest additions offered by Gerber’s, who make baby foods 

and nothing else: Strained Orange Juice . . . consistently high in 

Vitamin C value; finely strained for nursing-bottle feeding; 

minimum peel oil for ease of digestion; specially pasteurized. 

Strained Egg Yolks .. . rich in iron, protein, Vitamin A; creamy, 

custard-like consistency and good fresh-egg flavor ap- @ . 

peal to babies; sterilized for complete safety at 240°F. iam BABY FOODS 

for 45 minutes. Laboratory tested for purity. —— 4 CEREALS + 60 STRAINED & JUNIOR FOODS, INCLUDING MEATS 


e 
ORANGE JUICE _are prepared by qualified 4 = 
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AT 
FRIDAY 


= words into action... 


with KELLOGG’S 
MEMO-CALENDAR 


Here’s a smart Home Economics Teacher. Be- 
cause “Cereal Breakfasts’ for better figures is 
such a live classroom topic, she’s scheduled the 
subject again—for a future date. 

And how easy to plan ahead; to put words 
into action—with Kellogg’s Memo-Calendar. 

In the case of the ‘‘Cereal Breakfast”’ story, for 
instance —a quick reminder on Kellogg’s Memo- 
Calendar serves to keep these facts in mind: that 
energy-rich Kellogg’s cereals help balance caloric 
intake, reducing the body’s craving for between- 
meal snacks—as well as the temptation to “‘over- 
load”’ at other meals. And underweight, as well 
as overweight, tendencies are combatted because 
a basic breakfast that includes a Kellogg’s cereal 
helps keep energy and appetite levels on a more 
even keel. 

As you can see, Kellogg's Memo-Calendar is a 
handy classroom help to have. Read below how 
you can get your copy. 


MEMO-CALENDAR — FREE! 


The unique Kellogg Memo- 
Calendar for the academic 
year 1953-54 is yours for the 
asking. Limited supply re- 


i (cine stricts offer to a single copy 
alendar and to residents of the 
‘ = U. 8S. only. Write for yours 


romptly to Department of 
ome Economics Services, 
Dept. JHE-10, Kellogg Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Use a chart like this to dramatize the story of the 
grains as great foods for better figures. Empha- 
size the need of a basic breakfast that includes a 
Kellogg's cereal, juice or fruit, milk or milk bever- 
age, bread with butter or margarine, and other 
foods if desired. 


OF BATTLE CREEK 


KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES + PEP + RAISIN BRAN FLAKES 
40% BRAN FLAKES + ALL-BRAN + SHREDDED WHEAT + KRUMBLES 
CORN SOYA + SUGAR CORN POPS + SUGAR FROSTED FLAKES 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS : 


A fine flavor blend of two popular foods... 
Banana Cottage Cheese Salad 


BANANA COTTAGE CHEESE SALAD 


Peel banana and cut lengthwise into halves. Place halves, 
Parsley cut side up, side by side, in center of salad plate. Place ball 
Salad greens or scoop of cottage cheese at each end between the banana 
1 slice stuffed olive halves. Sprinkle cheese with paprika and top with small 
sprigs of parsley. Garnish with crisp salad greens, a slice of 
2 pimiento strips stuffed olive and pimiento strips. Serve with sweet or tart 
salad dressing. One serving. 


*Use fully ripe banana . . . yellow peel flecked with brown. 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT, UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. 


e 
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CELANESE SWATCHES 
THE MARKET FOR YOU 


OUR SAMPLE PLAN BRINGS YOU THE 10 MOST 
IMPORTANT FABRICS CONTAINING ACETATE 


What’s coming up big in fall fabrics? Which 
are the most significant for ready-to-wear 
and over-the-counter? Wouldn’t you like to 
see and feel these fabrics for yourself and have 
them to work with in your classes and for 
exhibits. Each fabric (14 yard long, 1% full 
width) comes complete with an informative 
heading which lists its fiber content, technical 
characteristics and practical applications. 
The whole package of ten fabrics, including 
postage, costs only $3—which is actually 
less than wholesale cost. 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


The most recent Celanese fabric package includes 
fabrics combining Celanese* acetate with wool, nylon, 
Totarnt, cotton, rayon. Fabrics come from representa- 
tive mills such as Burlington, Mallinson, Skinner, 
American Silk Mills and Belding Corticelli. 

t*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


r————— PLEASE MAIL THIS COUPON TO —————. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA Date 
180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me Celanese’ Sample Fabric Pack- 
age for which | enclose check or money order for $3.00 
(not stamps or cash). 


Name 


School 


City 


| 
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Aloha — Late this afternoon, I went to the 


home of a DOLE field foreman on Lanai—‘“‘the pineapple 
island.” His wife served the most delightful supper, and 
for dessert—and in honor of my field trip—she had “Pine- 
apple Plantation Cake.” There’s hardly anything to it, 
but—oh—is it ever good! 


First you prepare ginger- “<> 
bread—your favorite recipe, or ‘2 
a package mix—and bake it in 4 
a 9x9x1% pan. Leave the .- -_ 
baked cake in the pan and .” 
arrange drained DOLE Pine- 
apple Slices on top (the cake 
can be warm or cold). Then 
sprinkle on a mixture of 2 cup a 
brown sugar, 1 tablespoon 
flour and 3 tablespoons soft butter or margarine. Broil 
4 to 6 inches from unit until topping is bubbly (it 
doesn’t take long!). You'll love it served warm with 
whipped cream! 

Lanai is incredibly lovely! Imagine a plateau, miles 
around, of pineapple fields—colored with the cool grey- 
green of the pineapple plants and the rich red-brown of 
Lanai’s earth—rising out of an ocean bluer than you 
could hope for. No wonder Hawaiian pineapple can’t 
be equalled! Nature arranged everything just right for 

DOLE to grow its fabu- 
lous fruit! 


But nature’s kindness 
isn’t enough—DOLE starts 
preparing the earth 6 to 
8 months before a single 
planting! Back and forth 
the great machines move, 
plowing and harrowing 
again and again. In be- 

-ween each time, the land rests, and soaks up the soft, 
sweet tropical rain. Then the soil is fumigated down to 
a depth of 6 or 7 inches to destroy the enemies of the 
pineapple’s root system. Only then —after half a year — 
the pineapple is planted. You can understand why I’m 
proud as punch to be working with a product of such 
perfection! 


Well, I see Oahu below us—I’m writing this on the 
plane taking me from Lanai back to Honolulu—so I'd 
better stop here. I'll write again soon. 


Goodby for now, 


Collier, 


DOLE Home Economist 


Your 


students 


will be 
grateful 


for an “understanding” 
discussion of menstruation 


Would you honestly feel right in your own 
mind if your students picked up information—mis- 
information—just anywhere? They are so pathetically 
eager to find out the facts of womanhood that 
many teachers have accepted the responsibility as 
the only sensible and protective answer. 


To help you help your students, Tampax offers 
a teachers’ manual: “‘How Times Have Changed.” 
(Includes medical papers, bibliographies, anatomical 
charts.) Tampax also offers a students’ booklet: “It’s 
Natural—It’s Normal.” (Gives a clear detailed 
description of menstruation and its care.) 


No discussion of menstruation can be com- 
plete without clarifying the function of an internal 
type of sanitary protection like Tampax. Tampax 
was invented by a doctor. Its advantages speak for 
themselves. See coupon. 


Accepted for Advertising by the Journal 
ef the American Medical Association 


Guaranteed by 
Giood Househeepr 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 

Chrysler Building East, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send the free material checked. ( Tampax manual for 
teachers “How Times Have Changed.” © Sample box of Tampax 
containing Regular, Super, Junior absorbencies. O Booklet 
for students “It’s Natural — It’s Normal” with order card for 
additional free supply. 


JH-103-V 


School Address 
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ANTIBIOTI 


today, more and more clinicians are finding but- 
termilk useful in counteracting the undesirable 
intestinal side effects frequently associated with 
the administration of antibiotics' * when anti- 
biotics or chemotherapy adversely influence the 
normal intestinal flora, restoration of a healthy 
bacterial balance is important * current medical 
studies and reports from many doctors indicate 
marked therapeutic benefit is obtained from both 
the simultaneous and subsequent administration 
of buttermilk? * even in cases of serious ano- 
rectal complications! * WHY BUTTERMILK? 
because it is an excellent source of “friendly flora” 
that promote good digestion and elimination ¢ 
because buttermilk also contributes to the general 


S + BUTBERMILK 


Manufacturers and distributors of BORDEN’S Instant Coffee 


health of the patient * it provides all the nutrients 
of whole milk with the exception of fat — here is a 
therapeutic food readily available, easily toler- 
ated, pleasant tasting and low in cost * WHY 
BORDEN’S BUTTERMILK? ® because it is 
made by exacting standards, from the careful 
choice of “starter” right down to the final check 
of critical culturing time * the same quality 
controls are applied to it that are used in the 
processing of highly perishable fresh milk * 
BORDEN’S BUTTERMILK is uniform, and 
pleasant tasting — not overly acid ° it’s truly 
buttermilk at its best. 


1. Manheim, S. D.: New York State J. Med. 51:2759 (Dec.) 1951. 
2. Tice, L. F.: Philadelphia Med. 45:1135 (Mar. 25) 1950. 


STARLAC non-fat dry milk * BORDEN’S Evaporated Milk 


Fresh Milk * Ice Cream * Cheese 


BREMIL powdered infant food * MULL-SOY hypoallergenic food 
BIOLAC infant food * DRYCO infant food * 


KLIM powdered whole milk 


tne company 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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for Deep-Frying 


Proper frying in pure, all-vegetable Crisco helps 
students avoid unpleasant smoke and odor—and 
assures them of fried foods that are crisp, light, 
and as digestible as if baked or boiled! 

Procrer & GAMBLE 

Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


*s EASY for students to master the proper 
technique of deep-frying with Crisco’s care- 
fully tested method. And this simple chart helps 
you point out quickly and memorably the causes 
and correction of common deep-frying errors. 


DO’s and DON'Ts of DEEP-FRYING 


DON'T Do THis: | 


DO THIS: 


Don't fry at overly 
high temperature. 


Don't fail to strain 
fat after each use. 


Use 365°F. for frying. Check with 
thermometer or bread test. 


Strain fat before storing. 


Fat bubbles 
over 


Don't use too much 
fat in frying kettle. 


Don't add too much 
food at one time. 


Don't fry foods that 
are over-moist. 


Fill deep kettle not more than 
full. 


Add small quantities in frying 
basket. 


Drain batter dipped or egg and 
crumbed foods. Dry potatoes 
thoroughly. 


Don't fry at too low 
a temperature. 


Use 365°F. for frying. Test before 
adding each batch of food. 


Don't store used fat 
improperly. 


Don't fail to strain 
fat after each use. 


Keep used fat in a cool place. 


Strain to remove food particles, 
crumbs, etc. 


Don't fail to strain 
fat after each use. 


Don't add extremely 
cold, frozen, or moist 
foods to hot fat. 


Don't coat excessively 
with egg and crumb 
or batter. 


Don't fry at too low 
a temperature. 


Strain before storing. 


Allow refrigerated or frozen foods 
to warm to room temperature 
before frying. Dry moist foods. 


Drain batter dipped or egg 
crumbed foods. 


Use 365°F. for frying. Test with 
thermometer or bread square (will 
brown in 60 seconds at 365°F.). 


Fry in Crisco heated to 365° F. Test with a 
frying thermometer. Or test by frying an 
inch square of bread. It will brown in 60 
seconds at 365° F. 


Use a deep kettle or saucepan with a frying 
basket to fit. Fill pan no more than half full 
with Crisco to allow for normal bubbling. 


Fry small quantities of food at a time to 
avoid bubbling over and to prevent ex- 
cessive lowering of frying temperature. 


Strain Crisco after frying to remove food 
particles. Keep used Crisco in cool place. 
Re-use only for frying not baking. For 
best results in re-use,add a little fresh Crisco 
to replace that used in previous frying. 


FREE WALL CHART —“Do’s and Don’ts of Deep-Frying’’— is available in size 
suitable for classroom use. Write to Procter & Gamble, Home Economics 
Dept. A, Crisco Box 687, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. Or use coupon in Service Section. 
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President Asks Legislation 
to Extend Social Security Coverage 


Just before Congress adjourned, President Eisen- 
hower transmitted to it the recommendations of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare for the 
extension of social security coverage and asked Con- 
gress to pass legislation to put these recommenda- 
tions into effect. In his letter of transmittal, the 
President reminded Congress that in his State of the 
Union Message he had “pointed out that there is 
urgent need for making our social security programs 
more effective.” 

Representative Reed of New York (by request) 
introduced in the House of Representatives a bill 
(HR 6812, introduced August 3, 1953) “to amend 
the Social Security Act and the Internal Revenue 
Code so as to extend coverage under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program and for other pur- 
poses.” The bill, which is based on the Secretary's 
recommendations, was referred to the House Ways 
and Means Committee and can thus be under con- 
sideration by that Committee before the opening 
of the next session of Congress in January. A sub- 
committee of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Representative Curtis 
of Nebraska has also been studying the social secur- 
ity system for some time. 


Some 101% million individuals would be of- 
fered social security protection for the first time 
under the proposed changes. 

Secretary Hobby’s recommendations to the Presi- 
dent—based on the report of a special 12-member 
technical advisory group which studied the Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance system—explains 
that 6.5 million of these persons would be covered 
on a mandatory basis and about 4 million—state and 
local government employees and clergymen— 
would have the way opened for social security cov- 
erage under voluntary group arrangements. The 
Secretary's recommendations describe these groups 
as follows: 

1. Somewhat over 3 million self-employed farmers with net 
incomes of $400 or more in a year, with a simplified 
methe”’ ©! reporting income for social security purposes 
for the operators of the smaller farms. 


2. About 2.7 million farm workers and 200,000 domestic 
workers who do not meet the present time tests for 
coverage but who are paid $50 or more in a calendar 
quarter by a single employer. Domestics who do not 
work at least two days per week for one employer are 
not now covered but would be under the proposed bill. 
Farm workers are now similarly excluded unless they 
work very regularly for one employer. Under our new 
plan, most of these farm laborers would be included in 
the system. 

. About half a million self-employed professional persons 
with net incomes of $400 or more in a year. This in- 
cludes doctors, dentists, lawyers, engineers, architects, 
accountants and funeral directors. 

. Almost 4 million members of State and local government 
retirement systems (other than policemen and firemen, 
most of whom are covered by adequate State or local 
systems) under voluntary agreements between the States 
and the Federal Government if the members of the system 
vote in favor of coverage by a two-thirds majority. 


. About 200,000 ministers on a basis similar to that on 
which lay employees of religious and other nonprofit 
organizations are now covered. Whoever is the legal 
employer of the ministers is authorized to hold an elec- 
tion among the ministers to determine their wishes as to 
whether they shall be covered. This system has already 
worked well in respect to lay employees. 

. About 30,000 employees engaged in fishing and similar 
activities who are not now covered, American seamen 
employed on foreign vessels by American employers, and 
certain homeworkers. 


Under the present social security program ap- 
proximately eight out of ten civilian jobs are cov- 
ered. Not included in the present system or in 
these groups that the Secretary recommends for 
coverage are railroad workers and employees of the 
federal government because other studies are under 
way about their relationship to the social security 
program. 


Elimination of the lowest three years from com- 
putation of average wage is provided by HR 6812 
in accordance with the Secretary’s recommendations 
concerning the means by which these additional 
groups can be brought into the social security sys- 
tem most equitably, with full consideration for the 
new groups as well as those who have heretofore 
contributed to the insurance system. 


AHEA groups planning meeting programs will 
find extension of the coverage of the employment 
and old-age and survivors insurance programs—one 
of the items in the 1953-54 AHEA legislative pro- 
gram—and the social security program in general 
a timely subject. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-fifth Annual Meeting, San Francisco, California, July 6 to 9, 1954 
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You Are the Key to Better 


Public Relations 


HE only thing that is new about public 
relations today is the new emphasis it 


receives and the relatively new name we give 
to a very old practice. Public relations is nothing 
more than human relations, or community rela- 
tions. It is something we have practiced for many 
years, in a limited sort of way, without any effort 
to develop skills or sciences until very recent years. 
But today business, industry, and organizations 
generally have discovered the true value and the 
real importance of public relations. 

I suppose I qualify to discuss public relations 
with home economists because I have responsi- 
bility for the public relations for a large organi- 
zation that comprises many relatively small plants 
in relatively small communities. This means that we 
have no big master plan in the realm of public 
relations but actually have a program that 
comprises many smaller programs that mesh to- 
gether to make the company’s over-all public 
relations program. Operating then as we do, with 
many local situations in many local communities— 
our company has 75 plants located in 54 com- 
munities in 8 states and 4 foreign countries—I think 
that you and we have somewhat the same problems 
and will be interested in a similar approach. 

All businessmen, all professional men and 
women, need in this day and time to give some 
thought, attention, and energy to public relations. 
This means in many instances that we will “double 
in brass,” in the same manner that many small 
businessmen are their own production manager, 
their own sales manager, their own service man- 
ager, or their own engineer. Such men and women 
also have to be their own public relations coun- 
selors. And this applies also to home economists, 
whether they be in the realm of business, industry, 
teaching, service, testing, advising, or whatever. 

There is the possibility with all of us that we 
can become so engrossed in the immediate and 


John William Harden 


Mr. Harden is director of the manpower de- 
velopment and public relations programs for 
Burlington Mills, Greensboro, North Carolina. This 
article is based on his address to the second general 
session of the 44th annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association in Kansas City in 
June. 


practical problems of the day, in meeting the 
decisions of the moment, that we neglect to think 
about next week, next month, and next year. 

The first leaf, then, that I would like to pull from 
my own notebook and submit to you as a sug- 
gestion is that we not become so involved in 
today’s service that we do not consider what our 
opportunities will be for service in the future. 
These future opportunities will hinge to a very 
great extent on how we are conducting ourselves 
today. 

I cannot conceive of public relations, as it 
might apply to a home economist, being anything 
but the sort of public relations I believe in 
firmly and attempt to practice always. In my 
company we seek at all times to keep our program 
on a practical, down-to-earth basis. We strive to 
meet the needs and requirements of the day and 
to vary our program from community to community, 
in keeping with the needs and opportunities. We 
attempt always to look toward the future as we 
deal with the present. 

What do we as a company want from our public 
relations program? We are not using up energy, 
flexing our muscles, and spending money for 
amusement or for any frothy purpose. What do we 
expect and what can you receive from an intensi- 
fied attention to public relations matters? 

I think that you may want the same thing that 
we seek: Understanding. Our entire program is 
hinged on an effort to building understanding 
in communities where we have put down roots 
in the form of a plant operation. We know from 
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experience that people like that which they under- 
stand. By the same rule, they are prone to dislike 
that which they do not understand. Therefore, 
our entire effort seeks to build understanding and 
maintain friendship. 

No company, just as no individual, ever has 
too many understanding friends. No individual 
effort or elaborate program in the realm of home 
economics ever has too many understanding 
friends. It is a nice thing if we never have to call 
on our friends. It is an even more wonderful thing 
if that day arrives when we need friends and 
find that we have an ample supply at hand. 


Being a Good Neighbor 


Another leaf that I take from my notebook and 
submit to you, in the hope that it will be applicable 
and helpful to you in your activities, is in the 
form of an admonition to you always to be a good 
neighbor. Genuine neighborliness is good business. 
A great deal more than just pride is involved in 
what we call good public relations. It is a wonder- 
ful thing to have friends who slap us on the back 
and say “well done.” But good public relations 
also has a monetary value to business and to the 
professions. It has great value to a home economist. 
Public relations makes money and saves money for 
business and industry. It improves professional 
standing, broadens opportunities, and provides 
a generally better relationship between the pro- 
fessional home economist, her employers or em- 
ployees, and those to whom she dedicates her 
talent. 

My own pet definition of public relations is 
that public relations is the art of doing good and 
getting credit for it. Under this definition you 
obviously have first to do the good before you can 
ask for or accept the credit. Good public relations 
also starts at home. We have to have our own 
house in order first. Pride in a job well done 
and loyalty to service being rendered are essential 
to good professional performance always. 


Building Character 


In this, as in other professional and humani- 
tarian activities, we can well turn for guidance 
to the oldest of all ground rules by which men 
and women operate. I refer to the Golden Rule. 
Business has found that the Golden Rule is not 
only a religious concept but is also an economic 
law. 

Industrialists have long since learned that they 
have to offer a great deal more to a community 
than merely the opportunity for gainful employ- 
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ment. There was a time when an industrialist could 
go into a community, erect a building consisting 
of four walls and a roof, put machinery in that 
building, throw the doors open, and invite people 
in that neighborhood to come in and be gainfully 
employed. That was the end of his responsibility. 
Today a new ingredient must be added. Today 
a company also has to present character—along 
with building and equipment. 

Firms are the lengthening shadow or shadows 
of some man or men. Business success ties in 
closely with what some individuals believe today 
or have stood for in the past. America has been 
made by individuals, plus ideas. It continues 
great with that combination of men and minds. 

Character is like a central tree and the shadow 
that it casts can be called reputation. As you 
well know, a shadow may shift from minute to 
minute and hour to hour during the day, depend- 
ing on the position and intensity of the sun. Public 
relations is little more than looking after our 
reputation. 

Those of you who have been in a courtroom 
undoubtedly heard some discussion there of char- 
acter and reputation. If you listened closely you 
soon discovered that the two can be, and fre- 
quently are, entirely different things. Our character 
is what we are, basically and fundamentally. Char- 
acter is made slowly over the years. It ordinarily 
changes at a very gradual pace. The character 
of my company has been made during the past 
30 years by the decisions of top management, 
by the men and women who stand in front of 
machines, and by the quality of the goods they 
take off those machines. It has been made by 
what men and women have been willing to invest 
in the company and its varied abilities to perform 
and serve. Your character, as individuals, and in 
the combined services you render to this nation, 
are things of long standing. On the other hand, 
your reputation may be one thing this week and 
another thing next week. 

I don't think that, as a director of public relations, 
I can do very much about altering the character 
of my company. On the other hand, I do feel 
a responsibility to keep my eye on its reputation. 
Our reputation is what people are saying about 
us—this morning, on main street of the towns in 
which we operate. It is what they will say to- 
morrow. Therefore, our actions and our attitudes 
today determine the degree to which we are 
understood, the degree to which we can influence 
our reputation. 

Good deeds do not necessarily speak for them- 
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selves. Sometimes they need to have attention 
called to them. We are all entitled to put our 
best foot forward. Any man who has ever gone 
courting with a girl found out early in the game that 
the fundamental rule of courtship provides that 
you not spend all evening discussing the disagree- 
able things you know about yourself. At some 
time during the evening a man courting a girl 
finds something commendable and pleasant about 
himself to discuss. An industry is usually courting 
friends and customers. We all have something to 
sell. A manufacturer sells products, a merchant 
sells goods, home economists and other professional 
people sell services. 

It is easy to make friends for that which we are 
selling—service in your instance. As a matter of 
fact, it is a great deal easier to make friends than 
it is to maintain enmities. It takes a great deal 
less energy to sustain a friendship than to maintain 
an enmity. But never forget, we must earn our 
friendships. Any disappointment that you have as 
an individual or in your service, can very likely 
be traced to some act of carelessness or neglect. 

In your daily life and activities, your responsi- 
bilities do not begin or end at the door to the 
laboratory, classroom, or office. We spend a great 
deal of time telling supervisory people in our 
company that their day’s work cannot be measured 
from the time they walk through that gate of the 
fence that surrounds a plant until they walk back 
out of that gate in the evening. If we are to give 
the proper attention to our public relations we 
must remember that we are on duty all of our 
waking hours. What we do and what we say, the 
attitude we show toward our profession, our duties, 
the firms or organization with which we are con- 
nected, and toward our general responsibilities 
are the things that mold the reputation that we 
have in our respective communities. 


Emphasizing Persenal Contact 


If you and your services are to have the accept- 
ance that I feel you want, to which you are 
entitled, and without which you will not be 
content, such acceptance will come, in the main, 
from the points of contact you have with other 
human beings. A spoken word reaches some people. 
The printed word reaches other people. But the 
contact between human beings is the primary 
base on which public relations is established. 

I found early in my newspapering days that 
the individual around a daily newspaper with the 
most influence on the most people is not the editor 
with his weighty editorials, or the star reporter 


with his big stories, or any of the executives. The 
individual in touch with the most people and influ- 
encing the most people, for or against the news- 
paper, is the little redheaded, tousled, and 
sometimes untidy boy who delivers that paper on 
your street and my street. If, on a rainy day he 
tosses the paper up on the porch where it is dry, or 
on a windy day puts it behind the screen door so 
it is not blown all around in the shrubbery, then it 
is a pretty good newspaper, and it doesn’t matter 
what is in it. On the other hand, if you assemble 
the finest and most expensive staff in the world 
and put together the most magnificent edition 
of all times, and if that newspaper ends up in a 
puddle of water in the front yard and becomes 
so sodden that it cannot be unfolded or read, it is 
a pretty poor newspaper. The boy's attitude and 
what he says when he comes around on Saturday 
morning to collect his 30 cents for weekly service 
is making more friends or more enemies for the 
newspaper than all of the editorials that are in- 
spired by all of the brains that can be assembled in 
the editorial department. 

People in this day and time very quickly learn 
to discern the difference between truth and falsity, 
honesty and dishonesty, and between sincerity 
and insincerity. We don’t fool people very much 
today, if we ever did. We are fairly well known 
for what we are. If we are good citizens rendering 
helpful services, promoting the general good of all 
mankind, that fact is not easily concealed. If on 
the other hand, we are “fourflushing,” neglecting 
our job, and bluffing our way along, that fact 
is seldom hidden for a very long period of time. 

I, for one, am very anxious that the company of 
which I am a part have the reputation for being 
a good citizen, a good neighbor, a hard-hitting, 
square-shooting, successful firm. I am sure that 
every individual who reads this has the same 
ambition for success, and performance, and service 
in the particular realm in which the AHEA operates 
under the general flag of home economics. 

I hope that I have been able to leaf through 
my own personal notebook and make some sug- 
gestions to you that will assist you in achieving 
this goal and in bettering your lot and the service 
you render the profession of which you are a part. 
The translation of these ideas into practical appli- 
cation to that of which you are a part is to a 
large extent your problem. If, however, you can 
make such translation, this opportunity for me 
to pass on these ideas can not only be marked 
down as pleasant for me but I may also credit it 
with some degree of service. 
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Arranging Adult Homemaking Programs 


Ree studies made at the University of 
Minnesota show that both high school super- 
intendents and homemaking teachers are almost 
unanimous in their belief that an adult homemaking 
program should be provided in each community. 
They are agreed, too, that the high school home- 
making teacher is the best person to assume re- 
sponsibility for adult homemaking education. 
However, when the teachers try to provide what 
they consider to be “good” programs in their local- 
ities, they encounter difficulties. The studies indi- 
cate that four problems seem to be prevalent: the 
teaching schedule is too heavy; there is not enough 
time to prepare for classes; several organizations 
compete for the time of the same women; and 
participants want to study the same thing year after 
year. With beginning teachers, and with some 
experienced ones, a fifth problem which assumes 
considerable magnitude is that of making clear, con- 
cise reports. 

Each of these problems was considered in some 
detail at each of the six regional adult education 
conferences held in the state during last fall. The 
ideas presented here came out of these sessions. 
Although there were no pat solutions given for the 
problems, perhaps the suggestions will be of value 
to others who find themselves faced with similar 
difficulties. 


Teaching Schedule 


The ultimate goal in Minnesota is for the high 
school homemaking teacher's daily schedule to 
include one conference period and one preparation 
period. Although a few schools have been able 
to attain this standard, the present scarcity of 
teachers makes the arrangement impossible in many 
places. Furthermore, there is some indication that 
the feeling of being overburdened is not wholly 
related to the actual class schedule. People with 
almost identical class and extra-class responsibilities 
respond very differently to that problem. These 
facts were recognized and attention was directed 
during the conferences to ways by which loads 
might be lightened through better planning. 

Three aspects of planning were considered. First 
was the matter of scheduling activities. Consensus 
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was that a series of organized classes might come 
best in early fall or in late winter to avoid the 
various holidays and the usual end-of-school activ- 
ities. Since few people had realized the variety of 
adult education activities that might be carried on 
during the period of extended employment, that 
time had not always been effectively utilized. How- 
ever, several teachers arranged for clinics and work- 
shops during the summer. It was believed that a 
nonclass* rather than a class program might serve 
to alleviate the feeling of a too-heavy schedule and 
might be used when appropriate to the community. 
The actual time spent in planning for and carrying 
out such a program is no less than that for the 
organized classes; indeed, it may be greater. How- 
ever, since the time schedule is usually less rigid, 
the sense of pressure is decreased. Preference was 
also expressed for two short (five to six sessions ) 
series rather than one long one when the subject 
being studied permitted—again because it seemed 
less demanding of time. 

Several suggestions for saving time and energy 
were made by the teachers. One idea which 
seemed to have considerable merit was that the 
teacher try to arrange to have the series of classes 
given at the time a similar topic was being studied 
in day school. Although the procedures used with 
the adult and high school students would vary, 
many of the same materials would be useful. Time 
spent in selecting, making, or ordering teaching 
aids would be decreased. It is possible that certain 
economies might be effected: films could serve both 
groups—separately or in joint session; some excel- 
lent commercially prepared exhibits which are 
costly to obtain would find wider use; and bulletins 
or books purchased for the unit would be read by 
a larger number. 


* Nonclass activities include clinics, workshops, demon- 
strations, exhibits, consultations, information centers, and 
radio talks or news articles. 
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Reference was made frequently to the time-saving 
which resulted from use of the resource units 
which are developed from time to time and made 
available through the University. 

A second aspect of planning dealt with the use 
of human resources. Many opportunities exist for 
the advisory groups and for class members to share 
in carrying on many phases of the work. Actually, 
sound planning presupposes the use of many people 
irrespective of its values as a teacher-saver. A 
careful distinction was made between professional 
activities, which are the responsibility of the 
teacher, learning experiences, which all participants 
should take advantage of, and the routine jobs, 
which should be planned for. It was further agreed 
that careful scrutiny should be given to the nature 
of the program. Learning how to say “no” to the 
many insistent demands for activities which make 
a negligible contribution to good home and family 
living but which consume much teacher time was 
deemed of prime importance. Finally, in those 
cases where the high school homemaking teacher 
actually does have a schedule which precludes her 
doing a satisfactory job with adult groups, it was 
felt that her responsibility might best be discharged 
by finding some other person who was qualified to 
carry on the work and by giving general super- 
vision to the program. 


Inadequate Preparation Time 


The second major difficulty encountered in adult 
teaching is closely related to the first: that is, when 
responsibilities are heavy, there is less time to pre- 
pare for any one phase of work. However, with 
attention given to the three aspects of planning just 
discussed, adequate time may be released for class 
preparation. Conference participants proposed the 
use of a part of the summer employment period 
to prepare for the next year's adult program. The 
greatest amount of teacher time seems to be spent 
in locating, developing, or making instructional 
materials of various kinds—a job which can be 
cared for readily during the summer period. Select- 
ing special projects to be done during summer 
school courses or education workshops by way of 
preparing for forthcoming adult classes was a fre- 
quent suggestion and with so many short work- 
shops currently available, the plan has merit. 


Personnel of Classes 


One of the most frequent statements heard in any 
conference of teachers in adult homemaking pro- 
grams is that “our town is over-organized.” Studies 
have not always borne out this contention; how- 
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ever, there is indication that several organizations 
compete for the time of the same people. In some 
cases, it is not a matter of competition but the fact 
that certain women have leisure time which permits 
them to attend the meetings of many organized 
groups. This multiplicity of services for a limited 
group seems to be especially serious in the smaller 
towns and villages. 

Even in areas with a limited adult population, 
there are ways out of the dilemma. When the 
homemaking teacher sits down with her advisory 
group in the spring and makes tentative plans for 
another full year, she has many opportunities to 
sound out the group on the needs and interests of 
the families whom they represent. The teacher has 
a chance to present suggestions to them for both 
class and nonclass activities for which she has 
evidence of need. Many of these evidences will 
have been collected through conversations with 
mothers of high school homemaking students dur- 
ing home visits. Other evidences will have come 
through contacts with adults in community affairs 
in which the teacher has undoubtedly taken part. 
And they will likely reflect needs and interests 
of people besides those in the “spare-time” cate- 
gory. 

One teacher found it helpful to make a spot map 
of the town showing where the enrollees in the 
adult homemaking program came from. Much to 
the surprise of the advisory group and the adminis- 
trators, almost all were from a single section of the 
town. When classes were offered in buildings 
convenient to those in other sections, they, too, 
responded. 

It is especially important for the teacher to meet 
with those in charge of programs sponsored by 
other groups not only to find out what their plans 
may be but also to present her own. When every- 
one is informed of the thinking that is going on, it 
is often possible to avoid overlapping or duplica- 
tion and, in many instances, actually to supplement 
the program of another group. 

Some teachers find that it is helpful to let the 
program chairmen of organized groups within the 
community know that they will be available to 
assist in those activities which are in the realm of 
home economics. Upon invitation, the teacher may 
reach some who would be reluctant to commit 
themselves to membership in still another group 
such as would be represented by an organized 
class not sponsored by the organization of which 
they are members. It is important, of course, that 
such sponsoring groups be ones which are open to 
the general public. 
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Course Content 

A most difficult problem has to do with the areas 
of study which are to be pursued. Both experienced 
and beginning teachers find that homemakers bring 
considerable pressure at times for the same topic 
to be taught year after year. Perhaps this should 
not be surprising. When a teacher is especially 
adept in a given area of home economics, she ap- 
proaches her work with considerable enthusiasm; 
she makes it vital and realistic; she has, in all prob- 
ability, a wealth of instructional materials to make 
the meetings meaningful; she opens up new vistas 
for the participants. It is understandable that the 
homemakers want to continue with the same topic. 
Perhaps part of the answer to the problem lies in 
the teacher, then, in challenging her to make many 
areas of homemaking equally appealing and worth 
while. 

Some teachers have suggested that a series of 
exhibits in downtown store windows serve to create 
interest and awareness of areas of home economics 
which seem to have less immediate appeal. 

When the advisory group itself has a thorough 
understanding of the purposes of the adult home- 
making program as it is carried on through the 
homemaking department, it can be helpful in 
locating needs and interests consonant with those 
purposes. The teacher can assist in this matter 
through explanatory talks over the radio or through 
news articles. At the same time, the teacher may 
create a feeling of good will by directing women 
to sources of help when the areas of study requested 
are not those to which she can devote her time and 
energy. 

Although survey sheets have not been spectacu- 
larly successful as means for locating interests, one 
teacher reported the use of a survey sheet which 
she found helpful. She sent this sheet home with 
grade school children, gave it to PTA attendants, 
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and mailed it to a large group of townspeople. Her 
practice was to list catchily-titled topics for three 
or four series of classes, each in a different area of 
home economics. However, she omitted from that 
listing any topic closely related to one which had 
been considered within the past three years. 
Neither did she list any topic which she considered 
to have “fringe” value. There was space for write- 
in suggestions but respondents tended to choose 
the worth-while courses suggested although sug- 
gestions varying in quality were also given. Where 
there is an extensive adult program such a plan 
would be unnecessary. Where there is one teacher 
and a limited program, it seems to be helpful. 

The reports for the adult homemaking program 
in the state are few, short, and simple. Neverthe- 
less, they seemed to be akin to the proverbial straw 
that broke the camel's back! Since no one was able 
to point out the specific diffieulties attendant to 
reports that caused the trouble, the approach dur- 
ing the conference was that of study, comparison, 
and analysis. Participants were provided with 
selected copies of the first reports which had been 
submitted the previous year by three different 
teachers. As the three were studied, it became ap- 
parent that one was more descriptive and revealing 
in every way: it told the whys for several proposed 
procedures, suggested ways in which provision had 
been made for women to share in the final plan- 
ning of the unit, gave some idea of how the family 
situation served as a focal point for the learning 
experiences, and pointed out specific teaching aids 
which were to be procured. It became increasingly 
evident that reports of this kind were meaningful to 
the maker: that they were both a guide to action 
and a help in evaluation. Perhaps reports will 
never be popular; nevertheless, since this series of 
conferences, the quality of the reports has improved 
immeasurably and adverse criticisms have de- 


creased. 


“. . . accidents don’t just happen. Neither does safety. Safety has to be 
planned for and worked for” says the National Safety Council in the intro- 
duction to the current edition of “Accident Facts,” a booklet designed to 
provide the “facts necessary in planning safety programs, in stimulating co- 
operative effort, and in increasing public awareness of the size and scope 
of the problem.” In mathematical symbols and greatly condensed stories, 
the booklet shows what happened to the 96,000 persons who suffered fatal 
accidents and the 9,690,000 injured in accidents in 1952. Useful for all safety 
programs, “Accident Facts, 1953 Edition” is available from the National Safety 


Council, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, at 75 cents per copy. 
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Role Clarification 
for the Contemporary College-educated Woman 


A umoven investigators may not agree as 


to the seriousness of the disclarity in the 
role of the college-educated woman of today, it has 
become a truism that her role is indecisive. The 
average library with its 25 to 50 references dealing 
with women’s roles to every one reference con- 
cerned with men’s roles, substantiates such a truism. 

The threefold emphasis of this discussion is to 
indicate that, if we consider the social context of 
personality formation and individual behavior, (1) 
there are some very real pressures operating to 
make it extremely difficult for the contemporary 
college-educated female to clarify, and make de- 
cisive choices concerning, her own role; (2) the 
educational efforts to clarify her role are frequently 
misdirected, as evidenced by the failure to take 
into account the social sources of her role am- 
biguity; (3) some suggestions for role clarification 
are possible. 

While the following may be applicable to other 
than college-educated females, the impressions 
were derived primarily from counseling sessions 
with college girls contemplating marriage and with 
college-educated mothers experiencing marital dif- 
ficulties. 


The Illusion of Three Alternatives 


Theoretically, the dilemma of the college- 
educated female comprises the choice between a 
“homemaking career” and what we shall refer to 
as a “commercial career,” or employment outside 
the home. Superficially, it would appear that such 
a decision would be relatively easy to make by 
either selecting one of the two alternatives or by 
combining both alternatives. However, such a 
choice is frequently an illusion for the college- 
educated female. 

Suppose she chooses homemaking? A college 
girl cannot make this choice too explicit, for it 
assumes success in obtaining a husband, and there 
is the possibility that she may be the one woman 
out of every ten who will never marry. To her, 
emotionally, the risk is far greater than it appears 
statistically. Thus, in part for this reason, she may 
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hesitate to major in home economics but select a 
major involving a higher male enrollment. But 
after four years of journalism, history, or home 
economics, the ideas expressed in textbooks as well 
as the emphasis upon scholastic achievement and 
the professional expectations of instructors may 
have indoctrinated her with goals in addition to or 
other than those associated with her original deci- 
sion to be a homemaker. 

If she successfully meets a husband during col- 
lege, friends and instructors may actually reveal, 
or she may interpret, verbal or facial hints of 
disappointment when she informs them that she 
is going to be a full-time homemaker after gradua- 
tion. If she has not obtained a husband during 
her four years of college, she has little choice but 
to find employment—but not as a homemaker. 

Suppose she decides initially to have a commer- 
cial career? She plans, dreams, studies, and after 
college spends a few years becoming established 
in her chosen career. But by the time she is pre- 
pared to receive professional recognition, the pro- 
spective husband—or the concern because there is 
no husband—intervenes. For, she lives in a society 
permeated with the values and the desirability of 
marriage and a family. However, there is also the 
realization that if she marries, marriage and 
especially children, if they are to arrive before 
she is “too old,” are going to take her away 
from the competitive arena just at the time when 
her education and experience were going to bring 
her the long-sought recognition. What was once 
a clear-cut decision to have a commercial career 
becomes blurred. 

What appears theoretically as a simple choice 
between two alternatives gives evidence upon 
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closer scrutiny of being an illusion of a choice. 
This is true not only prior to marriage but perhaps 
even more so after marriage. The following are 
only some of the subtle pressures which cause the 
college-educated female constantly to rethink her 
decision and question her role regardless of her 
initial choice. 

1. The average, middle-class husband desires 
a clean, well-kept home in which the children are 
reared in the latest scientific fashion. He expects 
his wife to be a perfect hostess and sensitive to 
the importance of “social status” for his professional 
advancement (1). He assumes that she will con- 
tinue to be an intelligent and witty conversation- 
alist who is interested in and able to understand his 
business and professional transactions, despite the 
fact that she has been surrounded all day with the 
conversations of a six-year-old, a three-year-old, 
and an infant. 

However, this husband also appreciates the 
income of a working wife, and he may imply quite 
innocently on occasion that his wife has little to do 
all day since he compares her with the neighbor 
who “manages her home” in addition to her outside 
occupation. 

2. The woman who has mastered the “gospel” 
according to various women’s magazines is in- 
structed—frequently within a single issue—how to 
be the perfect hostess, an ideal wife and mother; 
how to be a frugal economist, a painter, plumber, 
mechanic, and practicing psychologist; how to be 
the model of civic participation, have a hobby, and 
work part or full time for “self-expression”; and 
how to remain eternally young. 

Many of these articles imply that her life isn’t 
complete as a homemaker and entice her with 
success stories of glamorous mothers who have 
careers in addition to homemaking. Still other 
articles tacitly assume that if she is only a career 
woman she is missing the greatest joys of woman- 
hood. 

3. There is currently an attempt to convince 
“housewives” that they are more than “just house- 
wives.” The homemaker is informed that she is 
involved in an art, a science, and the most 
worth-while profession. However, the average 
woman knows that domestic helpers are among the 
lowest paid workers and that they occupy one of 
the bottom rungs on the occupational prestige 
ladder. 

She may be exhausted at the end of the day from 
giving “proper” psychological answers to the chil- 
dren’s questions, repairing the electric mixer, mak- 
ing countless decisions on where and how much to 
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buy, and encountering the hazards of traffic in 
shopping as well as in taking family members to 
and from work and school. However, she receives 
neither the prestige nor the status of the psychol- 
ogist, the mechanic, the economist, or the taxi 
driver. Lacking such recognition, she repeatedly 
questions her homemaker’s role and looks else- 
where for more rewarding roles. For she is made 
aware that for some reason filing letters and folding 
boxes bring more prestige than filing recipes and 
folding diapers. 

4. If she works outside the home and leaves her 
children at a child-care center or nursery, she may 
be labeled as a delinquent mother by educators, 
ministers, and neighbors. However, if she remains 
home, psychiatrists may suggest that she is “too 
close” to her children and that such closeness is 
causally related to the fact that nearly 3,000,000 
men were emotionally or mentally unfit for military 
service during World War II (2). 

5. She is told that motherhood is her responsi- 
bility, and she is reminded of her sacred duties and 
sacrifices as a mother. However, she is led to be- 
lieve that she is incapable of motherhood and 
that she must rely on the child-rearing and infant- 
care “experts.” This in spite of the fact that the 
“experts” have changed their opinions twice in 
three decades (3). 

Thus, although the college-educated female may 
have made an initial decision between the first two 
alternatives, the implication is always present that 
a combination of both is the test of a “successful 
woman.” Many homemakers see a commercial 
career as the solution to their problems in the 
counseling situation, whereas many of the women 
employed outside the home have as their major 
goal to be able to “quit work and be with my 
family.” 

Suppose she chooses both a homemaking and a 
commercial career? It would appear that this is the 
decision reached by an increasing number of mar- 
ried women. The percentage of married women in 
the labor force increased 10 per cent—from 16.7 
per cent to 26.7 per cent—between 1940 and April 
1951, whereas “the labor force participation rate 
for single women and for widowed and divorced 
women has shown no significant change during 
recent years” (4). In April 1951 there were 10.2 
million married women in the labor force, which 
was 16 million more than the highest number 
during World War II (5). 

But if she does select this third alternative, she 
finds it a decision involving many difficulties. 
Census figures indicate a 10 to 15 per cent decrease 
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in the number of domestic workers between 1940 
and 1950; her husband may not be willing for her 
to work outside their home; she may not live in an 
area where both she and her husband can find their 
specialized fields of employment; she may not have 
the physical energy for both careers; and she may 
develop guilt feelings over neglect of the children. 
There is also the suggestion by some writers that 


‘the two roles are contradictory since one requires 


“drive, self-assertion, competitiveness, and asser- 
tion,” while the other necessitates traits that are 
“protective or nurturing, passive and receptive” 
(6). 

It may well be that in society's emphasis upon 
the third alternative for women, “female emanci- 
pation” becomes a misnomer. It is recognized that 
a part of the dilemma is related to the self-expecta- 
tions which college-educated females have of them- 
selves (7), but these are not unrelated to the social 
context in which they are learned. 


Misdirected Emphasis in Role Clarification 


It is interesting that the books and articles con- 
cerning women’s roles are frequently written for 
and to women, implying that it is the women who 
are to clarify their roles and that it is the female's 
role which needs clarifying. In reality it may be 
the male’s role which needs clarification. Men still 
expect to work as they have always expected to 
work; and while their role has remained somewhat 
constant, their responsibilities may actually have 
decreased. Increasingly, we expect women to assist 
in breadwinning, politics, civic affairs, in the profes- 
sions, in education, and we still expect them to be 
the homemakers. 

Whether women should or should not work out- 
side the home is beside the point in our present 
discussion. The point is that if society continues 
to expect women to share many of the male's 
responsibilities, then society may need to expect 
men to share more of the female’s responsibilities. 
The contemporary indecision in the college- 
educated female’s role is as much related to over- 
expectation as it is to indecision between al- 
ternatives. To clarify her role, we need to direct 
our educational emphasis toward those expecting 
so much of her and re-examine the role of the male 
in our society in relation to the added expectations 
we have of the female. 

We may agree with Shakespeare that 
All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players: 
but if we view personality formation and the learn- 
ing process within the social context, we are made 
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aware that we seldom write our own scripts. Con- 
temporary women attempt to play the part or act 
the role being written for them by their husbands, 
ministers, women’s magazines, and economic so- 
ciety, the rules of occupational competition, and 
professors’ expectations. To clarify the contempo- 
rary woman’s role our educational emphasis might 
more fruitfully be directed toward those writing 
her script. 


Suggestions for Role Clarification 


1. Accept social reality. Whether we believe that 
women should or should not work outside the 
home, the fact remains that almost 11 million mar- 
ried women are doing so and our economy could 
hardly withstand their withdrawal from the labor 
force even if it were desirable. The fact also re- 
mains that an increasing number of women who 
are receiving college educations and being trained 
in the same classrooms with men will want to work 
outside the home. If an increasing number of 
married women are to work outside the home, if 
available domestic help is decreasing, and if the 
standards for the successful wife, mother, and 
homemaker are continually raised, something or 
someone has to give. 

2. Conceive of homemaking as a “husband-wife” 
role, not as a “wife only” role. This involves having 
home economics courses more applicable to male 
students. The sharing of homemaking frequently 
enables the husband to understand better the 
manual labor involved in the statement “the 
woman’s place is in the home.” We still retain an 
interesting concept of masculinity which regards 
sitting at an office desk all day as being more 
masculine than scrubbing floors, cleaning house, 
and disciplining youngsters. Conversely, the wife 
who works outside the home is frequently better 
able to appreciate the demands and strains in her 
husband's working world. Their area of interests- 
in-common is increased immeasurably when home- 
making as well as breadwinning is shared. 

It is to be recognized that males have lost some 
prestige in giving up their patriarchal throne and 
that some males experience a feeling of inadequacy 
in not being the breadwinner. Even though scrub- 
bing floors and washing diapers may enable him to 
appreciate the lack of prestige associated with 
homemaking, it may also threaten his ego-security. 
However, the historical and social source of this 
ego-threat needs to be recognized. For when shar- 
ing breadwinning and homemaking roles is viewed 
as an ego-threat to the male, it usually implies the 
retention of the patriarchal conception of the 
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husband-wife relationship as a dominant-submissive 
relationship. 

With homemaking as a “we” role, it may be easier 
to appreciate that the wife who works outside the 
home also needs a psychological retreat from her 
work as does her husband, and that as a home- 
maker she needs a psychological retreat from their 
children. Some studies have indicated that the chil- 
dren having the best parent-child adjustment are 
those whose mothers are away from the home for 
from 10 to 30 hours a week (8). If we view child- 
rearing as a mother and father role, then the 
3,000,000 men rejected for World War II service 
were as much caused by an absent or disinterested 
father as by a too-close and too-interested mother. 

3. Appreciate the therapeutic nature of physical 
work, At a time when the best-sellers are prescrip- 
tions on how to prevent work and acquire peace of 
mind in the alleged stress and strain of modern 
living, too little attention is given to the therapeutic 
benefit of expending physical energy in home- 
making tasks. Dirt may never be glamorous to 
the college-educated female, but getting rid of it 
may be therapeutic. 

4. Examine the self-image being given to college- 
educated females by their professors. What kind 
of a script are college professors and especially 
home economics professors writing for their female 
students? Do they tend to assume that all their 
female students are interested in becoming a pro- 
fessional historian, sociologist, or home economist 
as the professor is? Are professors’ self-images 
projected onto the female students through values 
which rate a commercial career higher than a 
homemaking career? Are courses offered which 
permit the female student to become a homemaker 
without being indoctrinated with professional data 
and methodology? Is there a recognition that 
homemaking courses are not necessarily “easier” 
or “softer” than other professional courses but are 
of a different kind and perhaps for that reason more 
difficult for the professionalized instructor to teach? 
Does the professor tend to increase the future 
homemaker’s feeling of inadequacy by implying 
reliance upon the “experts” in child-rearing, 
husband-wife relationships, and homemaking skills? 

5. Examine whether women contribute to their 
own dilemma of “homemaking being just home- 
making” by continued low wages and servant rela- 
tionships to their domestic help. 


Follow-up membership bills for 1953-54 AHEA dues were mailed in Sep- 
tember. Encourage your friends and colleagues to pay their dues promptly. 
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6. Eliminate some of the role conflict for women 
by educating them for both a homemaking and a 
commercial career. It appears realistic to do so 
since 90 per cent of them will at some time in their 
lives be homemakers and from 50 to 75 per cent 
will at some time be working outside the home. 

7. Enable the college-educated female to appre- 
ciate better the social sources of her self-image and 
role expectations. With such an appreciation, it 
may be easier to redirect more fruitfully educa- 
tional efforts in role clarification for both the 
college-educated female and male. With increased 
awareness of the social source of her role expecta- 
tions, it may be easier for her to take greater 
confidence in her own ability as a wife, mother, 
and homemaker as well as in her ability to set her 
own individual limits on the demands society makes 
of her. With less incorporation of these “general- 
ized others” of contemporary society, she need not 
be so confused in her role and so absorbed in the 
conforming, “participating, lubricating, integrating 
and communicating” struggle (9). 
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Housing Research Methodology 


Reeves which may be defined as the 
production of verified knowledge in a speci- 
fied area, consists of the collection, organization, 
and analysis of data, with conclusions drawn from 
these procedures. In a recent study, “Home Eco- 
nomics Housing and Household Equipment Re- 
search, 1925-1950: An Inventory and Classification 
of Projects” (1), the type of research was deter- 
mined by the way in which the data had been 
collected. The methods used in the 255 studies 
analyzed show that the housing research can be 
classified as survey, library, case study, and experi- 
mental. The experimental research, in turn, is of 
three kinds—physical measurements of space re- 
quirements, motion-time studies to determine pat- 
terns for work simplification, and measurements 
of physiological reactions of the homemaker to 
working conditions. Other kinds of research may be 
necessary in the study of some phases of housing, 
such as chemical research in testing building mate- 
rials, but were not used by home economists during 
the period studied. 

The following discussion indicates both the diver- 
sity of methods required in research which relates 
housing to family needs and some of the problems 
to be solved in this rapidly developing field of 


research. 


Survey Method 


The survey type of research consists of securing 
data through questionnaires, either mailed or used 
in interviews. One researcher has stated, “We must 
recognize that surveys offer only more tangible 
evidence of existing conditions. They can serve 
as a starting point in research or in the develop- 
ment of educational programs, but they are not 
adequate conclusions in themselves.” This is true, 
but it is also true that the survey is an important 
means—and sometimes the only one available— 
for securing the basic information needed for 
studies in the social sciences under which heading 
many phases of housing are included. Its wide 
use in housing research is evident from the fact 
that approximately 60 per cent of the 255 studies 
made by home economists were classified as sur- 
veys. 


Helen E. McCullough 


Miss McCullough is an assistant professor of hous- 
ing research in the department of home economics 
at the University of Illinois and is the author of 
the recent Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin “Space Design for Household Storage.” 


Considerable work has been done in recent years 
to make surveys statistically sound and as nearly 
scientifically functional as possible. The nation- 
wide surveys of rural housing conditions and re- 
quirements, for which funds were provided by the 
1946 Research and Marketing Act (2, 3, 4, 5, 6), 
are examples of the use of this method to secure 
basic housing information. These surveys furnish 
data upon which many subsequent studies are, 
and will continue to be, based. To date, the most 
extensive surveys of a research nature have been 
conducted by the agricultural experiment stations 
and have been limited, therefore, to rural housing. 
As opportunities arise, home economists should 
aid in securing comparable data on urban housing, 
since the lack of such information is delaying 
greatly needed research in this area. 


Library Method 


Library research consists of using published 
material as the source of the data studied. Practi- 
cally all research involves this method to some 
extent—in the “review of literature,” for example— 
but a comparatively small per cent of the housing 
studies depend on this method exclusively. Only 
12 studies, or 4.7 per cent of the total, were classi- 
fied as library research. Census data provide the 
source for most of these studies. 


Case Study Method 


In case studies, data are secured by observing 
and recording the activities and reactions of one 
person or a group of persons to specified situations. 
The group observed may consist of one or more 
families or it may be a group of persons in a similar 
age, social, or economic range. The few case 
studies made in housing research—only 3.5 per cent 
of the whole—contribute significant basic infor- 
mation. House plans, room arrangements, and 
storage provisions resulting from the observation 
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of the needs of specific individuals or groups are 
included in these studies. The case study method 
of research needs to be encouraged, particularly 
in the psychological and sociological phases of 
housing. 


Experimental Method 


The experimental methods used by home econo- 
mists in housing research, consisting of laboratory 
tests made under various controlled conditions, 
have contributed valuable information which is 
available through no other sources. The fact that 
architects and builders, as well as research groups 
in areas other than home economics, are beginning 
to turn to the home economist for “verified infor- 
mation” on certain phases of housing is a tribute 
to this method of research. The home economist 
has been the pioneer in developing physical tests 
to determine space standards for the use of the 
house, in using motion-time techniques in housing 
research, and in applying physiological tests to 
certain phases of housing. 

Three distinct kinds of tests have been used in 
experimental research in housing during the 1925- 
1950 period. The largest group consists of physical 
tests covering 77 per cent of the experimental 
studies and 24 per cent of all studies. Under 
physical research are included not only the studies 
on space needs and use but also those on design, 
construction, decoration, lighting, and house care. 

Motion-time studies, the second type of experi- 
mental tests, cover 20 per cent of these studies, or 
6 per cent of the total. The first study of this kind 
with a housing application was a motion-time 
comparison of four methods of dishwashing con- 
ducted by Nellie Maud Vedder under the direction 
of Mary Koll Heiner at the University of Chicago 
in 1929 (7). The novelty of such a study at that 
time was evident from the wide publicity—well 
spiced with ridicule—it received in both this 
country and abroad. 

A variety of techniques is used in motion-time 
studies. Records of trips have progressed from the 
pin-string method used in early studies to the trip 
charts and dye patterns used in recent studies. 
Observations are recorded not only by written 
records but also by tape recordings; and memo- 
motion pictures are providing an excellent means of 
securing complete records for both motions and 
time. 

The third type of experimental research is that 
concerned with the physiological reactions of the 
homemaker as she carries on certain activities con- 
nected with housework. The small number of these 
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tests used to date, less than 3 per cent of the 
experimental studies or 1 per cent of all studies, 
is not in proportion to their importance nor their 
future potentialities in the field of housing research. 
The first metabolic tests reported in home manage- 
ment, a field closely associated with certain aspects 
of housing, were used in two studies made by 
Ve Nona W. Swartz. The first, made in 1929, was 
a determination of the human energy costs of 
operating a vacuum cleaner at different speeds (8); 
the second, made in 1933, was a study of the 
human energy cost of certain household tasks (9). 

The field of physiological research has recently 
been reopened at Cornell University with two sig- 
nificant investigations. The first, a PhD thesis by 
Eleanor Elaine Knowles (Weaver), completed in 
1944, concerns physiological responses involved in 
household ironing (10). Metabolic rate, heart rate, 
respiration, and blood pressure were the checks 
used in this study. The equipment and techniques 
developed for this project set a precedent that is 
worthy of careful study by all those interested in 
the development of this kind of research. 

The second Cornell study, a PhD thesis by 
Mary Esther Crew Bratton, 1949, involves a study 
of one element of the human cost of work—energy 
expenditure (11). The activities studied consisted 
of bending, lifting, reaching, stooping, pushing, 
pulling, and twisting. The amount of oxygen con- 
sumed, determined by means of a closed-circuit 
metabolism tester, was the physiological check 
used in this study. 

Since the completion of the analysis of home 
economics housing research for the 1925 to 1950 
period, a new technique for experimental research 
taken from the field of psychology (12, 13, 14) is 
being investigated for its possibilities in housing 
research by Maude Pye Hood at the University of 
Georgia. This is the tremor test used in an attempt 
to measure the emotional responses of the worker 
to her working environment. The instrument used 
is a tromometer, which measures three-dimensional 
movements of the finger of the worker and indi- 
cates quantitatively the effect of certain conditions 
upon involuntary movements. A comparatively 
simple test, it will be a welcome addition to hous- 
ing research if it proves reliable for such studies 
as comparing the effect on the worker of different 
arrangements and methods of conducting house- 
hold tasks. 

Some observations regarding experimental re- 
search in housing. In experimental research the 
physical tests of space needs for the many and 
varied activities carried on in the home and for 
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the numerous kinds of household equipment, sup- 
plies, and furnishings were started first. They have 
been carried on more continuously and have cov- 
ered the field needing study more completely than 
have any of the other kinds of laboratory research. 
This has been so because the need for such infor- 
mation has been urgent and the methods of making 
these tests are comparatively simple. Even during 
the period following the regional surveys made in 
1947-48 there has been a marked acceleration in 
this kind of research, characterized by improved 
techniques and planned programs of work in each 
of the four regions into which the United States 
has been divided to facilitate co-operative research 
in rural housing. Because of changing concepts of 
housing, new designs for equipment and furniture, 
and incomplete data on activity measurements of 
people, there will be a continuing need for space 
studies in housing. 

Motion-time research, originating in industry, 
has set up valuable principles for saving the energy 
and time of the homemaker. It has been partic- 
ularly valuable in establishing principles of func- 
tional storage and in determining step- and time- 
saving sequences of activities. However, it must 
be recognized that much of this research is by its 
very nature conducted under minutely controlled 
conditions which are not normally duplicated by 
the homemaker. No two women work exactly 
alike, or under identical situations, or with iden- 
tical equipment. Neither does a woman neces- 
sarily do a task in exactly the same way when she 
repeats it. Unavoidable interruptions and different 
combinations of tasks often make this impossible. 
For these reasons no precise procedure, routine, nor 
arrangement established by work-simplification 
studies can have its exact counterpart in the diver- 
sified situations and duties of the homemaker. 
These facts point out that it is the principles estab- 
lished, rather than set arrangements or set proce- 
dures resulting from motion-time research, that 
must be emphasized. An important application of 
this research is to make women aware of how much 
the principles of work-simplification, when applied, 
can make housework easier and less time-consum- 
ing. 

Physiological tests give promise of providing a 
more precise method of research for certain kinds 
of housing problems than some of the other 
methods used. This is because the physiological 
mechanism of the human body, in spite of indi- 
vidual differences in reactions to conditions and 
activities, is stable and unchanging as compared 
with the number and kind of household posses- 
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sions owned by families, the methods of house- 
keeping and of food preparation, the types of 
houses, the building practices, and the patterns 
of family living which have furnished the raw 
materials for much of the physical and work-sim- 
plification research conducted by home econ- 
omists to date. 

There are certain problems in physiological re- 
search, however, which must be faced and solved 
before this kind of research can be generally used 
in the housing field. One is the lack of training of 
the home economist in this highly specialized area. 
This need not be a handicap if the home econ- 
omist recognizes her limitations and solicits the 
co-operation of the physiologist, the physicist, and 
other specialists as needed, as was done in the 
Knowles study at Cornell. 

Another problem is that suitable equipment 
must be designed, constructed, and tested before 
much physiological research applicable to the field 
of home economics housing research can be con- 
ducted. At present, for example, no really satis- 
factory metabolism tester is available for prolonged 
household activity tests. In the Knowles study, 
which involved more than metabolic tests, it was 
necessary to design and construct elaborate and 
costly equipment since no equipment of the kind 
needed was available on the market. 

A third problem which is more difficult to solve 
than training the researcher or designing and con- 
structing the test equipment is the variability in 
individuals’ physiological responses caused by the 
psychological or emotional factor. In spite of the 
uniformity of the body mechanism in all people, 
human beings cannot be standardized nor cali- 
brated as can machines. Most of the physiological 
tests made to date and some of the physical tests 
dealing with human activities reveal that the 
psychological or emotional factor is closely linked 
with the physiological, and it is a question whether 
the two can be separated. The psychological 
element causes the chief variation in the physio- 
logical responses of the individual, and it is more 
difficult to identify and measure than the physical. 
This fact was evident in the Knowles study, in the 
“activity measurement” studies being made by 
McCullough, and in the tremor tests checked by 
Hood. An encouraging fact as stated by Bratton is 
that the research done in her study shows that the 
pattern of relationships in the amount of oxygen 
consumed in the various activities tested was 
similar for all the subjects, even though the varia- 
tion among individuals was high. 

Looking into the future, it seems safe to presume 
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that the time will come when the psychological 
and sociological reaction of people to housing will 
be given as serious consideration in research as the 
physical aspects are now being given. A beginning 
along this line has been made, for example, at the 
University of Illinois in the Small Homes Council 
space laboratory project. In this experiment fam- 
ilies live in a house with movable walls for a given 
number of months, during which time various floor 
plans are tested through actual use. The reactions 
of individuals and families to the various arrange- 
ments afford excellent data for psychological and 
sociological study. 

The less-explored fields in housing research— 
physiological, sociological, and psychological— 
afford a challenge which the home economist must 
meet if she continues to pioneer in a field which 
relates housing needs to family living. Such re- 
search by its very nature requires the co-operation 
of researchers in different subject-matter areas— 
architects, engineers, psychologists, sociologists, 
anthropologists, and home economists. The home 
economist not only needs to be adequately trained 
if she is to make an intelligent approach to the 
new kinds of housing research but she also needs to 
foster interdisciplinary research if her contribution 
is to be solicited by those who do the designing and 
building of houses and is to receive the recog- 
nition it deserves. 
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Civil Defense and Higher Education Committee Appointed 


At the request of the Civil Defense Administration, the American Council 
on Education has appointed a Committee on Civil Defense and Higher 
Education. This committee has for its assignment: (1) To generally determine 
and delineate the responsibilities of the higher educational institutions and 
their professional staffs in the area of civil defense—this determination to 
include curriculum and research recommendations for the discharge of such 
responsibilities in both the pre- and post-attack periods; and (2) to prepare 
a statement of policy covering working methods and inter-relationships be- 
tween the institutions of higher education and civil defense organizations at 
the national, state, and local levels. 

The committee includes: Colgate W. Darden, Jr., president, University of 
Virginia, chairman; Jamie R. Anthony, comptroller, Georgia Institute of 
Technology; Theodore A. Distler, president, Franklin and Marshall College; 
Dewey B. Stuit, dean of the College of Liberal Arts, State University of 
lowa; Jessie W. Harris, vice-dean of the College of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; Livingston L. Blair, American National Red Cross; the 
Rev. John A. O’Brien, S.J., president, College of the Holy Cross; T. Keith 
Glennan, president, Case Institute of Technology; and Mildred E. Newton, 
director of the School of Nursing, Ohio State University. 
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A Nutrition Education Program 
in Cape Sable Island 


I: was recognized in the initial planning for the 
nutrition education program for Cape Sable 
Island that all individuals and groups concerned 
with any aspect of problems dealing with food or 
nutrition should be brought into the program if 
desirable outcomes were to be attained. It was 
important also that data regarding the community 
and its people be collected and evaluated in order 
to have a good understanding of cultural back- 
ground, interests, and common concerns of the 
people. 

The meaning of the phrase “nutrition education 
program” varies with the person or agency respon- 
sible for the program. In this case it refers to a com- 
plete program in a community including a deter- 
mination of nutrition needs, an estimation of the 
conditions which might be expected to improve, 
and the development of an educational program 
to help solve the problems. 

The program was discussed with various in- 
dividuals and available records studied during 
1948. Conferences were held with the minister of 
health, assistant superintendent of education, divi- 
sional medical health officer, inspector of schools, 
physicians, teachers, public health nurses, municipal 
and town councilors, and influential citizens. Mate- 
rial was gathered from Canadian census tables, 
records of the Nova Scotia Department of Public 
Health, and local histories. 

Special procedures were used to obtain detailed 
information. Inspections of the schools and school 
children were made. A map of the Island was pre- 
pared to show the location of every home, school, 
church, store, wharf, and industrial establishment. 
A family census survey was conducted in 1949 to 


* The author wishes to express her appreciation to 
Eldon L. Eagles, MD, divisional medical health officer, Nova 
Scotia Department of Public Health, who participated 
throughout the nutrition education program; L. B. Pett, MD, 
chief, nutrition division, Department of National Health 
and Welfare, who directed the nutrition survey; C. W. 
Crowell, inspector of schools, Nova Scotia Department of 
Education, in whose schools the follow-up program was 
conducted. 
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Dr. Archibald is director of the nutrition division 
of the Department of Public Health, Nova Scotia, 
Canada. This program was initiated and planned 
by the author as a project completed in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of doctor of education in nutrition with a major 
in nutrition education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, under the guidance of Clara Mae 
Taylor, professor of education.” 


find who the people were, where they lived, their 
ages and sex, the size of their families, their occu- 
pations, and something of their living conditions. 

A random sample including one-fifth of the 
families in the Island was chosen and analyzed. 
Each family in the sample was visited and asked 
to co-operate in the program. 


Cape Sable Island 


Cape Sable Island is comparable with many of 
the shore areas of Nova Scotia. Its people are 
typical of fishing communities; its institutions are 
those of rural areas. The Island, which is approx- 
imately 20 square miles in area, lies off the south- 
western tip of Nova Scotia and is reached by a 
causeway about two-thirds of a mile in length. 

The first mention of the Island comes from 
Samuel de Champlain who visited there in 1604. 
The forefathers of the majority of the present resi- 
dents of Cape Sable Island were a group of 
descendants of the Pilgrims from Cape Cod who 
emigrated to Nova Scotia between 1759 and 1763. 

Cape Sable Island is flat with rocky shores and 
beautiful sand beaches. There is little land suit- 
able for agriculture, that available being near the 
shore in the regions of the ten small communities. 
Basically the people are dependent on the fishing 
industry. The fishermen use small power boats and 


* The complete report of the project, “A Nutrition Educa- 
tion Programme in Cape Sable Island,” is on file in the 
library of Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
co-operative program conducted over the past five years is 
being continued as a part of the nutrition program of the 
Department of Public Health of Nova Scotia. 
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have that independence of spirit characteristic of 
those who own their tools of livelihood. 

There were 616 families totaling 2,691 people 
living on Cape Sable Island when the family 
census survey was taken. Only about 35 per cent 
of these lived within an incorporated town. 

Practically all families owned their own homes; 
only 5.6 per cent lived in rented houses. Ap- 
proximately 77 per cent of the houses had elec- 
tricity, and about 13 per cent had inside plumbing. 
Almost all families, 91 per cent, had radios while 
almost 24 per cent owned a car or truck. In the 
matter of livestock, 34 per cent of the families kept 
a cow, 34 per cent a pig, and 45 per cent kept 
chickens. Thirty-three per cent of the families had 
vegetable gardens. 


Nutrition Needs in Cape Sable Island 


The nutritional status of the people was deter- 
mined by means of a detailed nutrition survey 
conducted in 1949 by the nutrition division of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare in 
co-operation with the dental health division of that 
Department and the Nova Scotia Department of 
Public Health. 

The diagnoses of malnutrition were based upon 
the integration of evidence obtained from dietary 
records, biochemical examinations of blood sam- 
ples, histories, and medical and dental examinations 
of patients. Dietary records were obtained on each 
individual for seven days during both spring and 
autumn while other information was obtained at 
a clinic held during the summer. Conclusions re- 
garding nutritional status were based upon the 
study of 221 individuals who participated in all 
phases of the nutrition survey. 

Scurvy, beriberi, starvation, or other marked 
deficiency diseases were not encountered except 
for one case of rickets. Moderate degrees of mal- 
nutrition were found, the exact incidence varying 
with the type. Dental decay in 84.3 per cent and 
gingivitis in 45.4 per cent ranked as the two top 
problems disclosed by the survey. Although they 
are not related to food intake exclusively, they 
should be given attention in a nutrition education 
program. Low hemoglobin levels occurred in 36.5 
per cent of the group and were found more com- 
monly in women and children than in men. The 
next important finding was concerned with the 
weight of the females: thinness in 33.3 per cent of 
the girls between the ages of 5 to 11 years; over- 
weight in 24.3 per cent and underweight in 23.4 
per cent of the women. Vitamin deficiency symp- 
toms were not common. Blood pressures were 
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found by the tentative criteria used to be above 
normal in half the group. 

Food habits showed a predominantly fish or meat 
and potato diet, liberally sprinkled with sweet foods 
but inadequate in other vegetables, in fruits, in 
milk, and in cheese. About three-quarters of the 
children did not receive a source of vitamin D 
other than the limited sunshine. Seasonal differ- 
ences in food habits were not great. There were 
few differences in the food consumption patterns 
of males and females. There was no relation of 
quality of diet to size of family or occupation. 


Ciam Pont 
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ATLANTIC 


OCEAN 


Map of Cape Sable Island. Small dots indicate dwell- 
ings and other buildings. 


Special Problems 


The nutrition survey showed that there were 
117 individuals with specific deficiencies. A report 
was given to the family physician of each of the 
59 families concerned in order to make arrange- 
ments for treatment. Iron, riboflavin, ascorbic acid, 
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and vitamin A tablets were distributed with the 
understanding that responsibility for further treat- 
ment rested with the individual. Home visits were 
made to give advice about food selection and 
preparation, and a letter was written to each 
mother in the treated families to repeat recom- 
mendations given verbally. Detailed record cards 


DIETS OF TEN PEOPLE 


GOOD BORDERLINE 


7 people 


Less than 1 person Between 2& 3 peq@ie 


Classification of diets. Pictograph taken from “A 
Report of the Cape Sable Island Nutrition Survey.” 


The survey showed that children in the pre- 
school and school-age groups had the highest per- 
centage of poor diets. Thirty-two families with 
preschool children were visited whether or not they 
had proven cases of malnutrition. 

An albino rat feeding experiment based on the 
dietary of the elementary school child was con- 
ducted. A limited ration of the diet was used to 
correspond with the low-calorie intake of the chil- 
dren; the control animals were given the diet ad 
libitum. 


Educational Program in the School 


The educational program had its main emphasis 
in the school because the basis of long-term im- 
provement rests with the children. An effort was 
made to have nutrition education become a part 
of the curriculum of the entire school and extend 
beyond the school to parents and other members 
of the community. 

An in-service training course was established for 


Pau! Parker Photo 


Photograph of albino rats in Cape Sable Island experi- 

ment. The rat on the right was given the diet ad 

libitum; the rat on the left was given two-thirds of 
the ration. 
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teachers in 1950; monthly meetings were held with 
teachers, classroom visits were made, informational 
materials were written, illustrative materials were 
collected, and special services such as filmstrip 
circuits and animal feeding experiments were pro- 
vided. A pre-arranged course was not followed; 
changing conditions determined material and pro- 
cedure. 

Records such as minutes of the teachers’ meet- 
ings and reports by teachers of nutrition education 
in each classroom were kept. 


Educational Program in the Home 


Home visits were made as need arose and time 
permitted. They were considered important to 
establish good relationships, to assess past activities, 
and to plan for the future. 

Every family in the sample, whether or not the 
family had participated in the survey, was reached 
by correspondence and by a brief report which 
presented information in a graphic form. 


Educational Program in the Community 


Contacts were maintained with local officials 
and key people throughout the program. A special 
report of the survey was prepared for physicians 
and another for teachers. 

Meetings were held for every community to in- 
form the people of the findings of the survey and 
to plan with them what should be done to follow 
up the survey. The meetings were held under the 
auspices of organized groups or were called by the 
teacher. 


Activities have been continued as previously 
planned, following the completion of the project. 

Re-visits were made in 32 homes. Each classroom 
was visited periodically to see pupils and teachers. 
Meetings with adults were held on request. 

The program was extended throughout the 
western health division. Meetings were held with 
county councils of the Home and School Associa- 
tion to inform the adults of what had been accom- 
plished in Cape Sable Island. Certain other organ- 
izations, such as Women’s Institutes, Red Cross 
societies, and church groups, were addressed. Each 
teachers’ study club spent one session on the Cape 
Sable Island nutrition program. Displays empha- 
sizing the importance of good nutrition for children 
were set up at agricultural exhibitions. This exten- 
sion of the program was important in order to see 
how findings could be adapted to other fishing 
communities with similar problems. 


Results 
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Specialists in other agencies have been kept up 
to date regarding the nutrition program because 
joint efforts are needed to bring about improve- 
ments. This has been possible through conferences, 
addresses, and articles. 

The most recent activity has been the preparation 
of a booklet to aid teachers of the Island in carrying 
on nutrition education in their schools. 

The continuation of the program will depend 
upon interesting the local people and community 
groups in Cape Sable Island in accepting greater 
responsibility. 

At each step in the continuation of the nutrition 
program it was essential to find out whether prog- 
ress was being made which would result in changes 
in behavior of the people in the desired direction 
or whether objectives should be altered. 

Final evaluation of the program, possibly in two 
years, will include a re-survey of the nutritional 
status, a comparison of written records, and an 
appraisal of attitudes toward sound nutritional 


habits. 
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Summary 


In reviewing the program certain statements can 
be made. A nutrition education program should 
be based on actual needs. Its main emphasis 
should be in the school in order to influence as 
great a portion of the population as possible but 
should extend into the home and the community 
in order that the adults will be informed in regard 
to what the school is trying to do, understand the 
importance of the part which they may play, and 
participate fully in the program. The nutrition 
education program should evolve within the com- 
munity. 

The nutritionist must know the point of view of 
the members of the community; the physical, social, 
economic, intellectual, and legislative conditions of 
the community; the nutritional status of the people; 
and the particular school system. The nutritionist 
must provide true education, rather than propa- 
ganda, and must seek the co-operation of other 
field workers so that a correlated program results. 


Many new developments growing out of agricultural research are reported 


in the latest annual report on the agricultural experiment stations, released 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture late last spring. 
Following are excerpts from the section on Human Nutrition: 


If human welfare is to be a more prominent consideration in the planning of agricultural 
programs, the dietary needs of people, both rural and urban, must be taken into account. 
To obtain reliable, factual information on this subject, the State experiment stations in all 
four regions have undertaken comprehensive regional nutritional status investigations. 

Nutritional Status of Boys and Girls. Regional Research . ... These studies differ in 
detail and emphasis, but are adding up (1) to give an enlightening picture of the nutritional 
status of children in selected areas across the country; (2) to augment the fund of informa- 
tion necessary for establishing standards for appraising the level of nutriture of population 
groups; and (3) to determine the relative merits of the several methods for assessing 
nutritional status. 

With the importance of methods in mind, all regions have made a three-way approach 
to the investigations. This has involved, for each subject studied: (1) A complete dietary 
record, usually for a 7-day period, with calculations in terms of nutrient intake; (2) 
physical and microchemical measurements, including, respectively, those for height and 
weight, and for certain nutrient levels in the blood; and (3) clinical records pertaining 
to any signs of malnutrition . . . 

Methods. The regional investigators are not ready to make definite conclusions as to the 
relative merits of the three methods used in assessing nutritional status. Experience to date, 
however, has confirmed earlier observations that dietary surveys per se are time consuming 
and costly. Such surveys, moreover, present many problems, as indicated in recent reports 
of the studies in the North Central and Northeast regions. Medical examinations have 
proved useful in giving a more complete picture, but have been found to have important 
limitations. The newer microchemical techniques for determining blood nutrients were 
easily and economically employed, and appear to have great potentialities in assessing 
nutritional status, particularly in detecting the beginning stages of malnutrition. 


Copies of the Report are available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., price 40 cents. 


Developmental Tasks: How We Can Help 


The authors of the following symposium are home economists who work 
closely with individuals at particular phases of their development. Dr. 
Chittenden is assistant director of the Merrill-Palmer School. Dr. Murphy 
is head of the department of family life and director of the nursery school at 
Purdue University. Mrs. Hamilton is an assistant professor at the New York 
State College for Teachers, Buffalo. Miss Forrest is director of the teen-age 
program at the Young Women’s Christian Association in Rochester, New York. 
Dr. Pattison is a professor of home economics education at the Iowa State 


College. 


Few home economists are not teachers. Some 
of us may be teaching our own children in our own 
homes; many of us are teaching children in schools 
all the way from nursery school to college; still 
others teach adults of all ages in colleges, in busi- 
ness, in extension programs, and in public service 
programs of various kinds. 

Regardless of where and whom we are teaching 
we want the security that comes from being able 
to base our teaching on at least these three as- 
sumptions: 

1. That what we are teaching is suitable and use- 
ful to the individuals we are teaching 

2. That we are teaching what we are teaching at 
the most effective time in the life span of those 
we teach, that is, at the time they are most ready 
and able to learn it 

. That how we teach what we teach when we 

teach it is the most economical, vital, and effec- 
tive way of teaching that we can use 

Whenever we teach any individual we are inter- 
acting with a human being who is growing and 
learning within a culture and growing and learning 
“with a culture within him.” His growth is influ- 
enced by the culture which, in turn, is influenced 
to some small degree at least by the fact that he is 
a member of it. Likewise, he is an individual who, 
by virtue of his own peculiar interaction with the 
culture throughout his life up to the “teachable 
moment,” has values, attitudes, and feelings which 
enter into his learning. 

Helpful to teachers in encompassing this “total 
view” of the student is a concept, not new in edu- 
cational literature, but newer in educational appli- 
cation—the concept of the developmental task. 
Havighurst defines a developmental task as “a task 
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which arises at or about a certain period in the life 
of the individual, successful achievement of which 
leads to his happiness and success with later tasks, 
while failure leads to unhappiness in the individual, 
disapproval by the society, and difficulty with later 
tasks” (1). 

A developmental task is the merger of at least 
three important influences on human learning: 
namely, physical and physiological maturation, cul- 
tural expectancies, and individual personality. The 
very young child’s learning to walk is an example 
of a developmental task which arises primarily be- 
cause of his physical maturation. However, even 
in the facing of this task the culture enters. 
Whether his father or his mother will be the person 
to hold out a helping hand to him as he tries to 
master this task, whether any hand at all is reached 
out to him, whether he will be confined to a small 
space to learn because his culture considers him 
“into everything and thereby a nuisance” as soon as 
he becomes a toddler, whether the time he is ex- 
pected to walk is arrived at with or without recog- 
nition of his physical maturation—all these affect 
his learning the task of walking. 

Also, entering into his learning are his individual 
feelings and attitudes toward the people who be- 
come involved in helping him learn to walk. If 
we accept Erikson’s concept of growth of person- 
ality, we are aware of the importance of the first 
step in that sequence, the development of this 
sense of trust in others which takes place early in 
infancy (2). Surely the development of this sense 
of trust or the lack of it may enter into the infant's 
learning to walk. 

The teacher has the dual responsibility of know- 
ing what developmental tasks the learner is faced 
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with and of recognizing the implications these tasks 
have for what, when, and how he or she teaches. 
In the symposium which follows, home economists 
will discuss ways in which we can key our work to 
the developmental tasks faced at several periods in 
the development of the individual. 


PRESCHOOL YEARS .... 


Gertrude Chittenden’s introduction to this sym- 
posium emphasizes the importance of recognizing 
what the “tasks” are for the child at his stage of 
development and how adults “help” with them. 
Many of the tasks of the infant concern the fitting 
together of his physiological needs and his en- 
vironment. Before birth, in his “task” of growing 
and developing physically, the individual's “help” 
comes very directly from his mother. In the first 
few weeks and months after birth, his main con- 
cern continues to be to grow and develop physi- 
cally. He needs food, activity, rest, bodily comfort, 
and a feeling of closeness to another person. Adults 
who are with him in the hospital and at home take 
their cues from what he seems to need. They 
recognize that something within the child prompts 
his growth and tends to take care of it very well; 
they try to sense what the child’s own pattern of 
physiological functioning is and to facilitate it. 
Self-regulatory schedules and tender loving care 
are a reflection of this attitude. The home econ- 
omist may be especially interested in giving thought 
to ways of providing for needs of the infant, at the 
same time that needs of the mother and others in 
the family have recognition. 

Beginning with the age of three or four months 
the child’s tasks are on an additional plane, possible 
because of further maturation of his nervous system. 
He tries out new responses and learns through 
their use. Among his tasks are learning how to use 
parts of his body concerned with posture and loco- 
motion, his hands, eyes, ears, digestive and elimina- 
tive apparatus, and vocal apparatus; he is discover- 
ing which responses to repeat and which to discard. 
As the child grows older, whether his response 
involves sitting upright, grasping a toy, eating a 
new food, creeping in a new way, or crying to see 
what happens, adults who are with him use a 
similar approach in “helping.” They make it easy 
for the child to try to use his emerging ability and 
are alert to signs of readiness to go on to the next 
stage or a lack of this readiness. They try to dis- 
criminate between a momentary whim and a basic 
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need and also between resistance to change and 
immaturity for the new learning. 

When the child is able to walk and run easily, 
tasks added to those already mentioned, pertain to 
his broader world. He can investigate more, com- 
municate more, and reason more as he proceeds 
through the years up to the age of five. His tasks 
concern discovery of meanings with regard to 
things, himself, other people, and the cosmos. His 
help from adults involves opportunities to “try his 
wings” and also to discover reasonable limits. In 
provision of these opportunities, clothing, food and 
nutrition, space, housing, home management, and 
quality of personal relationships, all play a part. 
The home economist interested in fields such as 
these may want to meditate on their connection 
with the young child’s senses of trust, autonomy 
(deciding for himself what he is able to decide), 
initiative, achievement, and closeness to others. 
These are components of personality important for 
him as he deals with his developmental tasks. 

Questions concerning use of points of view of 
the preceding paragraphs are suggested by situa- 
tions such as the following. Mary, who is three 
and one-half years old, is sitting on the floor, build- 
ing with blocks made for her by her grandfather. 
She hands two to the baby, who bangs them to- 
gether. Turning to her father she says, “Grand- 
father said we might want to paint them. Could 
we?” After her mother has said that dinner will be 
ready soon, Mary plays a few minutes longer, com- 
pletes her tower of blocks, and leaves it standing 
near the shelf where her toys are kept. After wash- 
ing her hands, she sits at the table with her parents 
and begins to eat quickly. When food spills on her 
dress she says, “It will wash.” What are develop- 
mental tasks of these individuals—the children, 
mother, father, and grandparent? How can home 
economists “help”? As each deals with the 
developmental tasks associated with the young 
child, he will find that they mean learning ways to 
help at one stage and then proceeding to new 
stages. For the person himself and his effect on the 
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child, feelings of joy, of caring what happens, and 
of not being overzealous are important. 
Suggested Reading 


1. Ranp, W., Sweeny, M., and Vincent, E. L. (Revised 
by M. Breckenridge and M. Murphy) Growth and De- 


Many homemaking teachers have been aware for 
a long time that the “teachable moment” for learn- 
ing many concepts of family life education was not 
at the junior or senior high school level but rather 
came at a much earlier period in the development 
of the child. This fresh approach of keying our 
teaching to the developmental tasks faced at several 
periods in the growth of the individual should help 
us to solve many of the troublesome problems of 
what, when, and how family life education can be 
effective at the elementary level. 

Helping the child between the ages of 6 and 12 
develop concepts of family life is a co-operative 
enterprise between home and school with the 
homemaking teacher taking her proper place on 
the team. 

Let us center our attention upon the develop- 
mental tasks of middle childhood as listed by 
Havighurst in Developmental Tasks and Education 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1950): 

. Learning physical skills necessary for ordinary games 

. Building wholesome attitudes toward oneself as a grow- 
ing organism 

. Learning to get along with age-mates 

. Developing an appropriate sex role 

. Developing fundamental skills in reading, writing, and 
calculating 

. Developing concepts necessary for everyday living 

. Developing conscience, morality, and a scale of values 

. Developing attitudes toward social groups and institu- 
tions 

The elementary teacher is already helping the 
child with such obvious tasks as learning funda- 
mental skills in reading, writing, and calculating. 
If we think deeply enough we begin to find impli- 
cations for the homemaking teacher in all of these 
tasks but perhaps the greatest in numbers 2, 3, 6, 
and 8. 

If we believe that the school curriculum should 
be as full of concrete experiences as possible during 
these early years, then we see at once that the 
homemaking teacher has much to offer in strength- 
ening homemaking learnings already in the ele- 
mentary program. Regularly scheduled classes 
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below grade seven are not necessary nor desirable. 
A co-operative plan may be started in any or all 
of the following ways: use of facilities of home- 
making room, loan and use of illustrative materials, 
assistance of high school homemaking pupils, con- 
sultation of homemaking teacher with elementary 
teacher, use of homemaking teacher as a resource 
during regular classroom projects. The success of 
such a program varies greatly because it depends 
upon the interest and the understanding of common 
goals among teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors. Since it is primarily a program of enrichment, 
the activities grow naturally out of units already 
in progress. 

For example, we might examine the possibilities 
of one activity in relation to the four developmental 
tasks mentioned above. A fifth grade class was 
studying about the southwestern United States in 
social studies. From background reading the chil- 
dren realized that life in those states was greatly 
influenced by the culture of their Mexican neigh- 
bors and that Mexicans living among the people in 
the southwestern states had many social problems. 

Useful concepts about diet; dress; agriculture; 
family patterns; and recreation of boys and girls, 
including games, music, and stories, were taught by 
direct, first-hand experiences. These included 
preparing common regional dishes, planning and 
serving a simple meal, talking to people in the 
community who had lived or traveled in Mexico, 
playing games, listening to music, learning songs 
or dances, and reading stories that came from 
Mexico, as well as doing some research about the 
clothing of each family member. The committee 
work necessary in this problem-solving technique 
gave rich experiences in learning to get along with 
age-mates. The importance of accurate information 
cannot be stressed too much if the concepts are to 
be built soundly and as basis for future ones. 

It is not necessary in attempting to give children 
a wide range of experiences to start out with a 
number of complex activities. Let us take for 
illustration the wheat production on the Great 
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Plains as taught in the fifth grade. Many simple 
activities may be carried out by the elementary 
teacher, such as examining a sheaf of wheat, look- 
ing at the kernel under a microscope, collecting 
various kinds of wheat breakfast cereals. The 
homemaking teacher can encourage emphasis on 
family life by additional experiences such as study- 
ing wheat in relation to the nation’s breakfasts and 


ADOLESCENCE ...... 


One of the most confusing, yet delightfully 
interesting, developmental stages of life is 
adolescence. Confusing because of all the many 
new physical, emotional, and social demands made 
upon the teen-ager by his parents, friends, the 
church, school, and community agencies; and yet 
delightfully interesting because of the possibilities 
for growth into mature adulthood. Home econ- 
omists are presented with a real challenge to learn 
how to work effectively with this age group. 

Certain developmental tasks confront the teen- 
ager. It is during this period of growth that the 
boy or girl recognizes that there are many physical 
and physiological changes taking place within his 
or her body. He finds that he has in many ways 
become a “new” creature—and accompanying 
these physical changes are new desires and readi- 
ness for new experiences. Along with this physical 
growth the average teen-ager develops an interest 
in the opposite sex and begins to expand his social 
relationships. The need for conforming to what 
“the crowd” is doing becomes essential, and clan- 
nishness develops as a part of his behavior. He 
needs to “rate” and to know that he “rates,” and 
he looks for recognition from his peers. 

Aside from these developmental tasks which are 
a part of his physical and social growth, the teen- 
ager is faced with the challenge to build a set of 
values to develop the moral or spiritual aspect of 
his life. He begins to search for the real and 
highest “I” that perhaps is buried in confused and 
unrealistic thinking. 

Outstanding among the tasks faced by this age 
group is that of emancipation from family author- 
ity to assertion of his own independence. Young 
people need the training early in life to make deci- 
sions, and it is during the teen-age years that two 
very important decisions are made. The teen-ager 
needs to consider and choose his vocation and 
perhaps his marriage partner. 

This independence or emancipation from family 
authority is a prerequisite to establishing other 
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the child’s own family breakfast pattern; or learn- 
ing about the family life of the people who raise 
the wheat, where the children go to school, and 
how they entertain themselves. 

A final consideration is that of keeping the 
developmental tasks of each age level so clearly 
in mind that experiences are suitable and one 
makes the most of each “teachable moment.” 
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relationships in adult life, especially those involved 
in marriage. Along with this we recognize that the 
teen-ager increases his independence when he 
earns money on a part-time job, or perhaps a full- 
time one, during the summer; and in earning this 
money he feels he has also earned the right to make 
the decision as to how it is spent. 

Knowing these to be the developmental tasks of 
adolescence, what then do we consider to be effec- 
tive ways to work with this age group? Perhaps we 
need constantly to remind ourselves that teen-agers 
are neither children nor adults, but rather they are 
people who are in the process of “becoming.” AND 
each one will become an adult according to his 
individual rate of growth. We need to provide 
opportunities for them to participate in experiences 
which will not only be satisfying but which will 
advance them in this process of “becoming.” 

If we involve them with responsibilities and 
guide them in decision-making, we are helping 
them help themselves. We are preparing them to 
make real decisions in a mature way. If we are to 
help teen-agers make decisions about vocations and 
marriage, then we need to be prepared with the 
tools which will help us do a good job. It then 
becomes our responsibilities to know something 
about the family and cultural background of the 
teen-agers with whom we are working. 

Teen-agers want to be inspired and challenged! 
They want to learn new skills, to discuss their 
problems and share ideas, to meet new people, to 
explore the possibilities of any situation—but above 
all, they want to be understood and accepted as 
individuals, who with growing minds and bodies 
are making an attempt to become mature men and 
women capable of living a rich, abundant life. 


Suggested Reading 


1. Horrocks, J. E. The Psychology of Adolescence. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Riverside Press, 1951. 

2. Scunewers, A. A. The Psychology of Adolescence. Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Publishing Company, 1953. 
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YOUNG ADULTHOOD ... 


In the life of young adults there are many teach- 
able moments. During this period in the life cycle 
most young people select a mate, learn to live with 
a marriage partner, start a family, rear children, 
use resources to provide a home, and become ad- 
justed to an occupation. Previous education may 
have laid a foundation for solving the many prob- 
lems encountered in each new situation, but educa- 
tion is most effective at the time when problems 
are recognized and must be solved. 

Decisions made before problems are met may be 
merely academic. For example, the question: 
“Should a woman work outside the home after 
marriage?” may be discussed in high school classes 
with profit if pupils learn (1) to understand more 
about how to solve problems, (2) to recognize the 
values that they as individuals are striving to 
achieve, (3) to consider which values are likely to 
bring lasting satisfactions, and (4) to recognize the 
ways that are open to them as individuals for 
achieving their most important values. This kind 
of learning provides bases for solving problems, 
but a satisfactory answer to a complicated question 
is likely to be found only after considering factors 
in the situation in which a couple must make a 
decision. Realistic answers may be different from 
those that seem good in a hypothetical situation. 

When the time comes for a couple to decide 
whether or not the wife should work outside the 
home, some of the factors that will influence the 
decision are: (1) the beliefs of the two people 
concerned regarding the role of the wife in the 
family, (2) goals and values that the couple want 
to achieve, (3) resources that are available for 
achieving values, and (4) beliefs of each about the 
most effective ways to achieve their values. None 
of these factors can be considered realistically until 
the couple is ready to make a decision. 

This problem is typical of many others that have 
arisen for young adults because society no longer 
provides stable, clearly defined patterns for ac- 
complishing the tasks of this period. When tradi- 
tion is no longer a reliable guide for making 
decisions, there is need for education. Education 
that is provided will meet their needs to the extent 
that it helps young people in solving problems. 

As home economists we have many opportunities 
to provide the kind of education needed during 
this period. Reliable information is needed for the 
successful completion of all of these tasks. Those 
who write can give the needed knowledge through 
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books and magazine articles; those who are in 
business can serve this group by presenting facts 
so that they can be used by young adults; those 
who are in research can discover facts that are 
needed for the solution of current, vital problems; 
those of us in education can organize facts needed 
for the solution of problems and lead discussions 
that will help young people in making decisions. 

Difficulties that arise in achieving the tasks of 
young adults are of particular concern to home 
economists. An important purpose of home. eco- 
nomics education is to teach people to use the 
resources available to them for the achievement 
of worth-while goals and values. One goal of 
families is usually maximum development of each 
of its members. If parents are to continue their 
own growth as well as to provide an environment 
that will encourage growth of their children, ability 
to apply principles of human relations and manage- 
ment of material resources are important. 

The management of money poses new problems 
as inflation reduces either the quality or amount of 
goods and services that a given income will buy. 
For example, when the cost of food rises, nutrition 
of the family will suffer unless the homemaker is 
able to adjust the budget to provide more money 
for food or to select and prepare less expensive 
foods that are acceptable to her family. If the 
homemaker has the necessary skill, the last alter- 
native may be the most satisfactory. Therefore, 
many young people are ready to learn more about 
providing food for their families. They may recog- 
nize only the need for cooking skill, but the skillful 
home economist will use the desire to provide 
attractive meals for the family as a means of teach- 
ing nutrition as well. 

Young homemakers can be confused rather than 
benefited by technological developments unless 
they have judgment in selecting equipment, sup- 
plies, and services that will help them create the 
best possible environment for their families with 
the resources available. 

The developmental tasks of unmarried young 
adults who have completed their schooling should 
be the concern of educators also. Those who are 
employed are facing problems related to manage- 
ment of resources and becoming adjusted to an 
occupation. These young people are likely to be 
concerned about the other tasks related to estab- 
lishing a family. They, too, are ready for the kind 
of education that home economists can offer. 
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U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Every food carried a research story when President 
Eisenhower was honor guest at the Beltsville research 
luncheon. His hostess at luncheon was Dr. Hazel K. 
Stiebeling; on his right, Secretary of Agriculture 

Ezra T. Benson 


C, Davis 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


A red-letter day at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s research center at Beltsville, Mary- 
land, was May 26 when the President of the United 
States came to tour the center and ate a research 
lunch. 

The buffet-style meal introduced to the President 
varied new and improved foods from agricultural 
research. Main dishes, as an example, were baked 
ham from a new meat-type hog—more lean than 
lard-type hogs—and prime ribs of beef, result of a 
twin calf feeding experiment. Meal preparation 
was assigned to food specialists of the BHNHE 
to make sure that the experimental foods were 
presented with nutritive values and attractiveness 
conserved in accord with the Bureau’s research. 

The fresh strawberry pie was prepared from 
a new BHNHE recipe. For foods such as biscuits, 
rolls, glazed sweet potatoes, potato salad, the food 
specialists drew on the Bureau's quantity cookery 
research. The quantity-scale cooking laboratories 
have been a source of many recipes in recent 


years—some for school lunches designed to suit 
children’s taste; others developed as means of 
increasing use of plentiful foods by restaurants 
and other institutions serving adults. 


Better sizing for women’s clothes is one step 
nearer, now that a scientific sizing system has been 
presented to the trade for consideration as a com- 
mercial standard. 

This joint project of Government agencies and 
industry got its start when the BHNHE took 
measurements of 14,700 women and analyzed the 
data to show body sizes and proportions that 
predominate among this country’s women. Height 
and numerous other dimensions used in clothing 
construction were recorded, as industry advised. 

Since then, the Bureau has co-operated with the 
National Bureau of Standards on the further an- 
alysis needed to turn the data into tables for com- 
mercial use—work requested by the Mail Order 
Association of America. 

The standard now proposed retains such familiar 
classes as women, misses, juniors, half-sizes. But 
within the classes it provides for a range of sizes 
for talls, regulars, and shorts of varying hip and 
bust measures. 

The standard deals with body measurements co- 
ordinated with apparel size, leaving industry to 
work out garment dimensions. 


For research-minded college students in par- 
ticular, but also for any one seeking a brief intro- 
duction to the Bureau’s work, there is a booklet, 
“The Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics—what it is and does.” A new edition put 
out by the Bureau has new text and pictures. 


Companion piece to the Bureau booklet is the 
motion picture film, “Research for Better Living,” 
showing the Bureau at work. It’s a 16-mm color 
film running 18 minutes. 

College groups considering research careers 
should be able to borrow this film with less delay 
in the future, for a print has been deposited at each 
of these five regional offices: Extension Service, 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Fort Collins, 
Colorado; Extension Service, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia; Visual Aids Service, University of 
Illinois, Champaign, Illinois; Extension Service, 
State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, New York; 
Extension Service, State College of Agriculture, 
Brookings, South Dakota. A film borrower pays 
transportation both ways and a small service fee. 

Several prints of the film may be borrowed, as 
before, from the Motion Picture Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., by 
paying transportation both ways. 
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Consumers Preview an Experimental Fabric, 


Double-Warp Cotton Tricot 


Vellene Compton and Ellen Wright 


HE fabric tested in this study was double- Mrs. Compton worked as a graduate assistant on 
I warp tricot as developed by the textile unit this study, which was directed by Miss Wright, 
of the Colton Research Committee of Texas at who at that time was assistant professor of clothing 
‘ and textiles at Texas Technological College. This 
Texas Technological College. Development of the investigation of the consumer's opinion of now 
fabric involved problems in carding and spinning fabric was made at the request of Lyle E. Hessler, 
fibers and knitting the resultant cotton yarn to research associate of the unit of the Cotton Re- 
create a satisfactory fabric of economic import to search Committee of Texas which developed the 
fabric. 
the consumer. Two problems involved indirectly 
were those of improving the draping qualities and 
the crease-resistance of the cotton fabric. These fibers were spun into 36’s singles yarn with a 
Advanced students in the department of clothing —_ twist of 24 turns per inch, a hard twist for knitting 
and textiles of the home economics division ran yarns. The fabric used for the formal dress was 
a serviceability test on the fabric to show that cot- made with a two-ply 80's yarn. 
ton yarns could be adapted to use with the two-bar The machine, which employed two warp beams 
knitting machine and that a versatile and service- and a 21-inch bar with 28 needles per inch as the 
able fabric could be produced therefrom. As a re- usual gauge, knitted the 18-inch fabric at the rate 
sult of the co-operative venture, the fabric could be —_ of 300 courses per minute. The count was 32 wales 
modified and engineered to meet consumer require- and 32 courses per square inch. The resulting 
ments before releasing specifications for commercial closely knitted fabric had a uniform and average 
production and marketing of double-warp cotton thickness of 0.00311 of an inch and weighed an 
tricot. The object of this study was to determine average of 7.35 0z/sq yd. This cloth was remark- 
the adaptability of double-warp cotton tricot to ably stable in both directions when stretched by 
various types of outer garments for women, its hand. 
usability for the home dressmaker, and its service- 
ability to the consumer under average conditions Procedure 
of wear and of care. A conference was held in which the co-operators 
in this study contributed to the selection of the 
Description of the Fabric fabric design, color, and color combinations and 
This fabric was made of Acala 1517 and Mesilla _ of patterns for the construction of outer garments 
Valley cotton which was grown under irrigation suited to ten diversified occasions. These garments 
in the El Paso Valley of Texas. The uniform staple included: an afternoon dress, an evening dress with 
length and other characteristics inherent in irri- bolero jacket, a casual three-piece suit with match- 
gated cotton were considered necessary for the ing gloves and hat, a house dress, a tailored jacket 
production of a cotton yarn satisfactory for knitting and _ skirt, a two-piece spectator sports dress, a 
on a machine prev iously used for knitting fabrics of lounging pajama and robe ensemble, a Tee shirt, 
synthetic yarns. Supercarding—carding at a slow and a bathing suit. The design of the fabric was 
rate of speed—was used rather than combing, be- limited to horizontal stripes of varying widths and 
cause approximately the same results could be ob- —_— color combinations. The design of the garment 
tained at an economic advantage. The staple of was basically dependent on the width of the mate- 
the fibers averaged 114 to 114 inches in length. __ rial. Neither limitation would become a problem in 
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commercial production because industrial knitting 
machines have bars up to 168 inches in width and 
a variety of gauges. Plans for these garments in- 
volved various design details in order to ascertain 
the behavior of the fabric, to formulate an opinion 
regarding its fashion appeal, and to determine prob- 
lems in construction. Four of these garments were 
constructed by freshman students in order to deter- 
mine problems encountered by the amateur seam- 
stress in handling the fabric. Similar garments 
constructed by graduate students served as controls 
in checking these problems in construction. 

Data for the determination of the serviceability 
of the fabric as well as its usability and adaptability 
were obtained through the construction, wear, and 
care of five tailored dresses and five sport shirts, 
which utilized the same pattern. Some variables 
were eliminated by using the same design; by 
employing students with similar occupations, in 
that all were homemakers who lived at home while 
attending college; and by checking 14 specific and 
charted measurements after each of 15 launderings. 
Check lists were kept by each student in which 
she gave her opinion of the fashion appeal, the 
behavior of the fabric, the problems which she 
encountered in cutting and in construction of the 
garment, the wearing qualities as she observed 
them, laundering procedures, and specific points 
which she noted in the care of the garments. 

All of the garments used in this study were 
modeled in style shows, placed on exhibit for 
various organizations, and worn and cared for as 
part of that individual's wardrobe under average 
conditions of use. A questionnaire which was 
distributed in connection with one of the exhibits 
formed the nucleus for the data on the fashion 
appeal of the fabric. Voluntary comments voiced 
by members of the audiences at the nine style 
shows were considered a type of rating of the 
fabric as to its acceptance or rejection by con- 
sumers. The audiences varied in age and in inter- 
ests since the shows were presented in rural com- 
munities, in cities, and on the college campus. 

As correlation of data on the wear tests with 
laboratory tests might prove feasible, laboratory 
tests were carried on simultaneously with the 
serviceability tests. Factors checked in the labora- 
tory included thickness, weight, shrinkage (together 
with the tension necessary for the restoration of 
size), and both flat and flex abrasion. All labora- 
tory tests were made on the bleached fabric since 
colorfastness was not one of the problems in this 
study. Ten samples were cut according to the 
specifications for each machine and were condi- 
tioned for a minimum of four hours under standard 
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conditions of humidity and temperature. Abrasion 
tests were run on samples taken from the garments 
which had been worn and laundered at home. As 
testing of textile fabrics must be comparative to be 
meaningful to the consumer, the same abrasion, 
laundering, wearing, thickness and weight tests 
were run on a circular-knit fabric, the only type of 
cotton knitted fabric in women’s outer garments 
available on the market. The characteristics of 
these two fabrics are listed in table 1. 


TABLE 1 


A comparison of the characteristics of a circular-knit and the 
double-warp tricot used in this study 


FACTOR DOUBLE WARP CIRCULAR 


34 to 11% inch 
carded 

$2’s singles 
0.00245 inch 
6.17 oz/sq yd 
40 


14% to 114 inches 
super-carded 
36's singles 


Fiber length........... 
Yarn manufacture... ... 
Yarn count.... 


Mean thickness of fabric. 0.00311 inch 
7.35 02/sq yd 
32 


Mean weight of fabric. . . 
Wales per inch......... 
Courses per inch. . . ..| 32 

Type of knitter... . two bar flat 


circular 


Results 


An analysis of the data from laboratory and 
service tests indicated some dimensional change. 
Five co-operators disclosed that there were no 
dimensional changes, but the same number re- 
corded dimensional changes in 14 measurements, 
both lengthwise and crosswise. The greatest 
amount of change occurred from the first through 
the fifth launderings. The maximum shift in meas- 
urement was recorded as one-half of an inch in 
both elongation and shrinkage at the waistline 
seam. The construction of the waistline seam may 
have been the decisive factor in this contradictory 
report. Some changes were recorded as occurring 
in both directions and in both types of dimensional 
change. For example, the mean percentage of 
elongation in the length of the blouse front was 0.66 
per cent while the mean percentage of shrinkage 
on the same charted measurement was 1.175 per 
cent. 

Some discrepancies were observed in dimensional 
stability in three measurements in the width of the 
garments as indicated in the serviceability study 
of the double-warp tricot. As there was no constant 
or uniform change in the size of the garments, the 
deviations from the original sizes were considered 
due to the individual differences afforded in drying 
or in the amount of pressure exerted in ironing the 
garments. Drying with the garment folded over a 
rod or hanger at the waistline seam was said to be 
preferred as causing less change in the lengthwise 
dimensions. All participants reported that the gar- 
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ments did not shrink or stretch enough to be 
noticeable when the garment was being worn. 
Service tests on the circular-knitted fabric indicated 
a mean of 8.5 per cent of elongation in width and 
6.2 per cent in length. When the garment of 
circular-knitted fabric was being worn, the width 
had a tendency to return to its original size in time 
but the length remained noticeably short. 

Laboratory tests indicated some elongation and 
some shrinkage in both directions in the double- 
warp tricot, with the mean percentages greater for 
those laundered at home. The mean value for 
over-all elongation in length as shown in table 2 
was 2.08 per cent for those processed in the 
machine as compared with 0.865 per cent for those 
laundered at home. Some difference may be said 
to lie in the comparative size of samples versus 
garments and in the fact that samples laundered 
in the laboratory were dried flat and the garments 
were hung for drying. Both tricot and circular- 
knit showed this variation, as the mean shrinkage 
for circular-knit in the machine was 11.44 per cent 
in length against 6.2 per cent for the garments at 
home. The use of a washing machine for launder- 
ing tricot garments at home indicated no difference 
in the amount of dimensional change from those 
laundered by hand. Both fabrics showed a slight 
increase in thickness with each five launderings. 
However, the double-warp tricot worn and laun- 
dered the maximum number of times for those 
reported had decreased slightly in thickness. 

In both fabrics the tensions necessary for the 
restoration of the original size were within the 
tolerance of three pounds considered as satisfactory 
for knitted goods. The opinions of the consumers 
as to the satisfactory restoration of garment size 


TABLE 2 


Comparison of mean values for percentage of dimensional 

distortion in the first laundering in the laboratory and 

serviceability tests of double-warp tricot and circular-knit 

with mean values of tension necessary for restoration after 
shrinkage 


MEAN ELONGATION MEAN SHRINKAGE 
IN FIRST LAUNDERING IN FIRST LAUNDERING 


MEAN 
TENSION 


FABRIC 
Service- 
ability 


Service-  Launder- 
ability Ometer 


Launder- 
Ometer 


per cent per cent per cent per cent 
Double-warp 


tricot 


Wales. ... 0.83 
Courses... . . . 2.71 


Circular-knit 


00 00 
2495 0.0 


Wales... .. 
Courses. ... . 
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in actual wear after laundering, in comparison with 
data obtained from the use of the shrinkage tester, 
indicated that this allowance tolerance in restora- 
tion gave unreliable data for the circular-knitted. 

The flat abrasion resistance was reduced with 
each laundering in the Launder-Ometer, the number 
of cycles decreasing from a mean of 776.6 cycles 
to a mean of 585.3 cycles after 150 hours of wear 
and 15 launderings. The resistance to abrasion of 
the tricot worn and laundered the maximum num- 
ber of times, as described, was equal to that of the 
new circular-knitted fabric, 585.3 cycles, as may 
be seen in table 3. This information may give some 
indication of the expected amount of wear from 
tricot in comparison with the circular-knitted fabric 
available on the market. 

In a period of ten months of wear, the only sign 
of attrition observed in any of the garments was 
the whitish aspect appearing along the edges of 
the collar and center front opening of one of the 
dresses which had been worn and laundered the 
maximum number of times of those reported. This 
was determined to be a combination of the fading 
of the navy blue dye plus abrasion: the co-operator 
stated that in her opinion it was due to a deposit 
of the detergent in laundering in hard water. Other 
students reported that there were no signs of wear. 

Data on the adaptability tests showed that the 
consumer would accept double-warp tricot for 
garments for ten different occasions and in the 
following order of rating as to fashion appeal: 
casual or sports wear, school or home wear, after- 
noon dress, lounging garments, gloves, hat, and 
formal wear. This ranking was considered to be 
an index of the consumers’ rating of the suitability 
of the fabric for outer garments. The majority of 
the consumers who checked the questionnaire ex- 
pressed the opinion that they wanted garments 
made of the fabric and that they would purchase 


TABLE 3 


Mean values for the number of cycles during flat and flex 
abrasion of double-warp tricot and circular-knit 


MEAN FLAT CYCLES 


MEAN FLEX CYCLES 


CONDITION OF FABRIC 
Double Warp Circular Double Warp 


776.6 903.5 625.5 


Circular 


585.3 


the Launder- 
Ometer . 

Two launderings 
in the Launder- 
Ometer . 

Fifteen launder- 
ings under home 
conditions after 
150 hours of 


386.4 736.3 343.5 341.7 


306.8 705.8 328.8 336.8 


9 
a 
of 
1.05 
0.52 0.0 35 585.3 
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the fabric if it were available in the piece-goods 
department. It was considered by 64.5 per cent 
to have good fashion appeal, by 32.9 per cent to 
have fair appeal as a fashionable fabric, and by 
2.6 per cent to have poor fashion possibilities. 

Data from the check lists on the usability of the 
fabric indicated that 71.43 per cent of the partici- 
pants thought that the fabric was easy to manip- 
ulate in cutting. The problems in cutting the gar- 
ments were due to the thickness of two layers and 
that of penetrating closely constructed fabric with 
pins. The following recommendations were made 
as satisfactory regarding stitching and seam 
finishes: a balanced but fairly loose tension, 14 
stitches per inch, a plain seam finish, no basting 
except in the set-in sleeves and collar edges which 
were to be top-stitched, and the grading of en- 
closed seams. Lapped seams were said to be heavy; 
stitched fell seams were not satisfactory because of 
distortion of the fabric. Staylining was not satis- 
factory for the same reason. Stitches in the seams 
and hem had a tendency to break in wearing as the 
natural stretch of the knitted fabric under physical 
activity stretched the thread beyond capacity. The 
hem finishes which proved satisfactory included a 
stitched and pinked edge, rather than edge-stitched, 
and were finished with loose slant, vertical, run- 
ning, or catch hemming stitches; loose running 
stitches were preferred. Such details as sharp 
points on collars were difficult to manipulate be- 
cause of the bulk. Co-operators commented on the 
facility with which the set-in sleeve could be eased 
in and the piped buttonholes made in this fabric. 
They were satisfactory in performance and ap- 
pearance as were the machine worked buttonholes. 

The use of a steam iron on a completely dry 
fabric was recommended in ironing or in pressing 
the fabric. The fabric of a dark color should be 
pressed on the wrong side. Details within the 
garment may be dampened slightly, but the entire 
garment should be ironed dry for a well-tailored, 
well-pressed appearance. Some comments _indi- 
cated that in spite of these precautions, the garment 
was thought to have a slightly unpressed look in 
comparison with the smooth, crisp finish usually 
associated with woven cotton fabrics. 

Additional comments on the behavior or appear- 
ance of the cloth were: garments of tricot were 
comfortable; they did not wrinkle when worn in a 
car while traveling some distance; wrinkles due to 
packing were not discernible after the garments 
had hung for several hours; the fabric was satis- 
factorily comfortable in all seasons in a dry climate 
but especially comfortable in the fall and spring; 
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and the bulk of the fabric makes it slightly difficult 
to launder at home. On a damp day the moisture 
absorption was noticeable through the feel of the 
fabric and its tendency to “grow.” Comments by 
the 2.6 per cent who checked the fabric as having 
poor fashion appeal included: looked coarse, heavy, 
thick, “cheap,” and felt warm. 


Conclusions 

Double-warp cotton tricot should be practical 
for ladies’ outer garments, especially the spectator 
sports or casual type. It should afford satisfactory 
wear and service with a minimum of upkeep and 
at a fairly low initial cost. In comparison with the 
knitted cotton outer garments on the present 
market, double-bar tricot proved superior to 
circular-knitted fabric in dimensional stability, 
durability, wrinkle-resistance, hand, and appear- 
ance. 


Recommendations 

The following recommendations were made to 
the Cotton Research Committee of Texas as a 
result of this study: 


1. Further testing from the standpoint of wear should 
be conducted, since none of the garments in the study 
was worn for a sufficient length of time to be withdrawn 
from service because of attrition. 

. Improvement in the shrinkage tester, methods of testing, 
and the interpretation of the data for testing knitted 
cotton fabrics should be undertaken with the view of 
developing standard tests. 

. Additional studies should be made on seam finishes, 
type of thread, or machine stitching in order to develop 
a seam for the made-at-home garment which would give 
elasticity similar to that of the fabric, as does the serging 
of seams in the factory. 

. Finishes, such as a_ suede-like finish, which would 
improve the appearance for certain end-uses or which 
would overcome certain disadvantages, such as that of 
excessive moisture absorption in a humid climate, should 
be developed. 

. A variety of fabric designs should be developed for 
cotton double-warp tricot fabric in order that cotton 
may compete with the synthetic yarns which are in 
present use in knitted fabrics in the fashion world. 

. The fabric should be placed in commercial production 
now while knitted wear is fashionable rather than wait 
for these additional improvements. 


Because of the limitations in length of time for 
conducting the wear test, in such testing equipment 
as the bursting strength attachment and the 
permeometer, in the yardage of fabric available 
for running additional garments in the wear test, 
and in the absence of standard tests for testing 
double-warp cotton tricot, this study has included 
only a small part of the testing which could be 
done on this new fabric. 
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Homogenized and N onhomogenized Milk 
in the Preparation of Selected Food Products’ 


HE trend in recent years toward a greater 


consumption of homogenized milk has called 
attention to certain problems associated with its 
use in cookery. Several of these have been investi- 
gated (1, 2, 3), but little or no information is avail- 
able as to its performance in certain other types of 
food products. 

This paper reports the results of studies on the 
behavior of homogenized milk in the preparation of 
cocoa and chocolate beverages, rennet desserts, and 
commercial pudding mixes. Muffins and cakes, 
representative of baked goods, were included in the 
original study (4); but the results are not reported 
here since no differences of importance were found 
in these products made with the two kinds of milk. 


Experimental Procedure 


General. Whole pasteurized milk was compared 
with milk homogenized under 2500 pounds pres- 
sure and of the same lot in the preparation of the 
selected food products. The formulas and methods 
of manipulation and cooking each type of product 
were kept uniform for the two kinds of milk. Both 
objective and subjective methods were used in com- 
paring the quality of the cooked products. Such 
statistical methods as were considered applicable 
were used in evaluating the data obtained. 

Cocoa and chocolate beverages. A standard 
recipe and cooking method were used for preparing 
cocoa beverages with a breakfast type cocoa and 
the two kinds of milk. Hot chocolate was made by 
combining a commercial chocolate sirup containing 
no stabilizer with preheated milk in a standardized 
procedure. 

Immediately following the cooking period, 15 
milliliters of beverage was removed to a centrifuge 
tube for a sedimentation test. The sample was al- 
lowed to stand undisturbed for 20 to 30 minutes 
during which the amount of sedimented cocoa was 
noted at 5-minute intervals. The remainder of the 
beverage was beaten for 30 seconds with a rotary 
beater, and samples were distributed to’ the panel 

* Journal Paper No. 707 Purdue University Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


Elizabeth Shaw Wegner, Ruth Jordan, 
and H. A. Hollender 


Mrs. Wegner is a former graduate research 
assistant, Miss Jordan is an assistant professor 
and an associate in home economics, and Dr. 
Hollender is an assistant professor and assistant 
in dairy husbandry at the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Purdue University. This article is 
based upon part of a thesis by Elizabeth Shaw 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for a 
degree of Master of Science in Home Economics. 


for the triangular taste test (5). Judges were also 
asked to indicate preferences for flavor, body, and 
palatability and to note any differences in color 
among samples. 

Cold chocolate milk shakes were prepared by 
combining chocolate sirup in a shaker with the 
cold milk in a standardized manner. The triangular 
taste test was conducted. Since the amount of 
cocoa sediment in this beverage was small, the 
sedimentation test was not applied. 

Rennet desserts. The formula and standardized 
method used were those suggested by the manufac- 
turer of the rennet tablets. Weighed portions (125 
grams) of the mix were poured into each of 3 
custard cups and allowed to stand for 10 minutes 
before being placed in the refrigerator overnight. 
Relative firmness of the gels was measured with the 
Precision Penetrometer (Food Model No. 3512) 
and an aluminum cone (No. 3527) released for 5 
seconds. Judges then scored the desserts for con- 
sistency, flavor, and texture. 

Puddings from commercial mixes. Two different 
brands and three different flavors of commercial 
cornstarch pudding mixes (vanilla, butterscotch, 
and chocolate) in household size packages were 
used. The formula and method of preparation were 
those suggested by the manufacturers, slightly 
modified in order to assure uniformity in procedure. 
Immediately after cooking, each pudding was 
poured into 3 custard cups, allowed to cool at room 
temperature for 30 minutes, then cooled in the re- 
frigerator for one and one-half hours. 

Penetrometer readings were made on these pud- 
dings, and the qualities of consistency, flavor, and 
texture were scored. 
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Results and Discussion 


Cocoa and chocolate beverages. The rate of 
settling of cocoa solids (shown in the chart) was 
very similar in cocoas made with nonhomogenized 
and homogenized milk except during the 5- to 15- 
minute period. This difference in sedimentation 
(with less in the homogenized milk cocoas) oc- 
curred during the period in which a hot beverage 
would ordinarily be consumed. Little difference 
was evident in sedimentation of cocoa in hot 
chocolate made with the two types of milk. 

The results of the triangular taste tests (table 1) 
for differences between beverages prepared with 
nonhomogenized and homogenized milk indicated 
that a real difference existed between samples 
made with the two types of milk for all three 
beverages. 

The body and palatability of the cocoa and the 
body of the hot chocolate (table 2) made with 
homogenized milk were preferred to those of the 
nonhomogenized milk products, but the flavor of 
both beverages and the palatability of hot chocolate 
were less acceptable. 

No preference was expressed for cold chocolate 
milk shakes made with either milk in over three- 
fourths of the judgments on all qualities; however, 
nearly all of the remaining judgments were given 
to milk shakes made with homogenized milk. 

Cocoas and hot chocolates made with nonhomog- 
enized milk possessed a stronger chocolate flavor; 
those made with homogenized milk were milder 
and to some judges even insipid in flavor. 

The color of all three beverages prepared with 
homogenized milk was considered lighter in 100 
per cent of the judgments and may have been 
somewhat responsible for the highly accurate iden- 
tification of samples in the triangular taste test. 
Others have reported this color difference (6, 7). 
Comments indicated that cocoas with 
homogenized milk were less watery in appearance. 

It was noted that the skin which forms on cocoa 


TABLE | 


Results of triangular taste tests on cocoa, hot chocolate, and 
cold chocolate milk shakes made with nonhomogenized 
and homogenized milk 


NUMBER* 


JUDGMENTS FOR 
SIGNIFICANCE AT 0.1 
PER CENT LEVEL 


TOTAL NUMBER NUMBER OF 


BEVERAGE or CORRECT 
JUDGMENTS JUDGMENTS 


Cocoa 15 
Hot chocolate. . 15 
Cold chocolate 

milk shakes. . 16 


* These numbers are based on the table of probabilities given by 
Roessler, Warren, and Guymon (5). 


October 1953 


Sediment (milliliters) 


10 15 3x” 


Tine (minutes) 
RATE OF SEDIMENTATION IN Cocoa AND Hot Cuoco- 
LATE MADE WITH NONHOMOGENIZED AND HOMOGENIZED 
MILK 


upon standing was more immediately evident on 
cocoas made with nonhomogenized milk and was 
also heavier and more wrinkled. That forming on 
cocoa made with homogenized milk appeared less 
rapidly and was less perceptible to the eye. 

Rennet desserts. The average penetrometer read- 
ings and the subjective scores for consistency of 
rennet desserts (table 3) indicate that the homog- 
enized milk gave the firmer gel. 

The flavor scores showed a slight preference for 
the flavor of desserts made with homogenized milk. 
These products were considered to have a fuller, 
richer flavor than had those made from non- 
homogenized milk; the latter were considered 
sweeter and to have less body. 

The nonhomogenized milk desserts were smooth- 


TABLE 2 


Percentage distribution of judges’ preferences for several 
qualities of cocoa, hot chocolate, and cold chocolate milk 
shakes prepared with nonhomogenized and 
homogenized milk 


PERCENTAGE OF PREFERENCES 


FACTOR JUDGED 


Nonhomogenized Homogenized No Preference 


Body 
Palatability 


Hot chocolate 


Body : 19.4 
Palatability. . 20.9 


Body 
Palatability 


Nonhomogeniszed milk 
\ 
4 
3 / Nonhozo-enized milk 
4 
: 
per cent per cent per cent 
Cocoa 
$2.2 58.1 9.7 
: 
Flavor...... 30.4 10.9 | 458.7 
16.3 62.8 
Cold chocolate milk shakes 
1.8 21.8 76.4 
: 
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er in texture and more jelly-like than those made 
with homogenized milk; moreover, when a spoon 
was inserted the surface was clean-cut and did not 
show the tendency toward whey separation and 
curdling noted in the homogenized milk desserts. 

Rennet desserts made with homogenized milk 
were chalky white in color with less translucence, 
whereas those made with nonhomogenized milk 
were characterized by a creamier, richer color. 

Occasional coagulation of the mix before the last 
of the three portions could be weighed indicated 
that coagulation time is reduced when homogenized 
milk is used in rennet products, a finding reported 
earlier by Zollikofer (8). This would not present 
a problem under conditions of home use. 

Puddings from commercial mixes. Averages of 
the penetrometer readings for puddings made with 
the nonhomogenized and homogenized milks, 
respectively, were as follows: vanilla, 264 and 259; 
butterscotch, 248 and 259; chocolate, 244 and 220. 
Differences between the means for butterscotch 
and for chocolate puddings were highly significant; 
that for vanilla puddings was not. 

With one exception, no significant differences 
were found between the average scores for con- 
sistency, flavor, and texture of the three kinds of 
puddings prepared with the two kinds of milk. 
There was a difference, significant at the 5 per cent 
level, between the mean scores for texture of the 
butterscotch puddings. 

in all cases puddings made with homogenized 
milk were somewhat creamier in texture, lighter 
in color, and more opaque than corresponding ones 
made with nonhomogenized milk. Similar color 
differences were noted in the rennet desserts. 

The flavor of the puddings made with the non- 
homogenized milk was in every case more pro- 


TABLE 3 
Averages of subjective scores and penetrometer readings on 
rennet desserts prepared with nonhomogenized 
and homogenized milk 


AVERAGE SCORES* 


FACTOR JUDGED 


Nonhomogenized 


Homogenized 
Milk 


Flavort 4.3 
Consistency t 4.3 
Penetrometert reading— 

294 


* Highest possible score for each factor, 5.0. 

t The difference between flavor scores was significant at the 5 
per cent level; the differences between the average penetrometer 
readings and between the scores for consistency and for texture 
were significant at the 1 per cent level by the “‘t” test (9). 
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nounced. This observation is in agreement with 
findings noted above in the cocoa and hot chocolate. 


Summary 


Homogenized milk was compared with non- 
homogenized milk of the same lot in the prepara- 
tion of cocoa and chocolate beverages, rennet des- 
serts, and puddings made from commercial mixes. 

Cocoa and chocolate beverages made from 
homogenized milk were pleasingly heavier in body, 
and the cocoa showed appreciably less sedimenta- 
tion of cocoa solids during the period within which 
a hot beverage would usually be consumed. 

Rennet desserts made with homogenized milk 
were scored higher in consistency and flavor but 
lower in texture than those made from nonhomog- 
enized milk. 

Puddings made from commercially prepared 
mixes and homogenized milk were somewhat 
creamier in texture than those made with non- 
homogenized milk. 

The flavor of products made with homogenized 
milk was less pronounced and the color noticeably 
lighter than those of corresponding products made 
with nonhomogenized milk. Moreover, rennet des- 
serts and puddings prepared from commercial 
mixes and homogenized milk were less translucent 
than were similar products made with nonhomog- 


enized milk. 
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‘UN Day Coming 


Myra WICKLINE 
West Virginia Institute of Technology 


The first week of October is not too late to start 
plans for a United Nations Day celebration. We 
found that out last year. It was the arrival of a 
letter from our national college clubs secretary on 
a crisp October morning that started us discussing 
what we would do for UN Day, October 24. 

We decided on a United Nations Open House 
and tea to which we invited all women associated 
with our college—students, faculty women, wives 
of faculty men, and other women who worked on 
the campus. We studied The World's Favorite 
Recipes to find recipes for cookies to serve. Favor- 
ites, we found, were grabie, Syrian short bread 
cookies, and mazurki, Russian fruit bars. Requests 
for the recipes—the highest compliment, all cooks 
agree—gave us many opportunities to sell the book. 


The United Nations exhibit provided the background 
for the display of gifts as they were completed. 


But our party had another purpose, too. After 
tea in the home economics apartment, we took our 
guests to the clothing laboratory and explained our 
plan to make gifts for needy children in Korea. 
All of us picked up pieces of cloth, buttons, and 
other articles displayed on tables and gathered in 
congenial groups to make such things as a child’s 


bed cover, baby wrappers, bibs, and toys. 


Our guests wondered how we would send the 
gifts, and we told them about the organization 
Friendship Among Children and Youth. We would 
address all the gifts together to the warehouse of 
this agency with instructions that they should go to 
the needy children in Korea. (We could have 
chosen to send our packages to one of 18 coun- 
tries through this agency. ) 

All of us worked enthusiastically the rest of the 
afternoon, and we completed many of the gifts 
that day. Our big shipping box was on its way 
across the ocean in time to arrive for Christmas. 
[To find out how to send packages or order “Share 
Your Friendship” packages, write Friendship 
Among Children and Youth, 220 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. For help in planning this year’s 
UN Day observance, read “Know Your United 
Nations” on page 599. ] 


Other Ways to Help 


Extending a helping hand adds to the sum total 
of friendship in the world. Listed on the college 
clubs program of work this year is “sponsoring 
CARE projects,” a means by which needy peoples 
are given materials to aid them in helping them- 
selves. To find out about the different kinds of 
self-help packages, write to CARE, 20 Broad Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Homes of Korea 


Hyan Cuoonc Kim 
Morehead (Kentucky) State College 


I came from Korea to study professional educa- 
tion, but when I saw your progressive American 
homes, I determined to study in the home eco- 
nomics department as well. Many of the students 
here ask me how our Korean homes are different, 
and I will try to tell you about our living customs. 

Floor living. Our Korean people sit and also 
sleep on the floor, which is covered with thick, 
oiled paper. We take off our shoes when we come 
into the house to help keep the floors immaculate. 

An all-purpose room for each family member. 
The Korean house owner does not provide living, 
dining, and bedrooms. Instead, he provides each 
family member with a room where he or she en- 
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tertains guests, plays with friends, works, studies, 
eats, and sleeps. Such rooms were suited to our 
way of living in the past when Korean society was 
passive and families had few contacts with other 
people. But now that we meet strangers in our 
homes and have parties and club groups, the 
individual room is not sufficient. 

Paper doors and windows. We have paper doors 
and windows which are pasted on frames of dec- 
orated wood. Curtains such as yours would not be 
pleasing with the decorated frames. 

Chests and wardrobes. Chests and wardrobes, 
some of them beautifully inlaid in mother-of- 
pearl, provide a major decoration in the all- 
purpose rooms. They are approximately six feet 
high and three feet wide, and Koreans keep their 
clothes in them instead of in closets. 

Few appliances. Korean housewives would envy 
you your housekeeping conveniences, but we do 
not produce appliances in our country. Our Korean 
houses have only the small portable gas or electric 
furnaces. 


Foods of Norway 


ELEANOR ZEHNER 
University of Maine 


If you can't travel to other countries to promote 
international understanding, you can bring some- 
one from another land to your campus, our club 
members agreed. We thereupon started several 
money-making projects, and once we hit upon 
sponsoring a stag dance our goal was in sight. 

Our “goal” turned out to be 20-year-old Ragnhild 
Strand from Oslo, Norway, whom we called “Pusa,” 
the Norwegian word for kitty. It has been a privi- 
lege to attend home economics classes and share 
campus activities with this gay, friendly girl who 
graciously answered many questions about her 
country and helped us see our country through 
her eyes. 

Homes in Norway have every room decorated 
with plants and flowers, she told us, and our use 
of flowers seems limited to her. But she envied us 
the variety of vegetables we have on our tables the 
year around, 

Pusa would have liked to have fish more 
often while she was in this country, because she 
was used to it. She said we do not season our 
foods as highly as do the Norwegians; however, we 
disguise some of our foods in casserole dishes and 
in other ways, she commented. In planning meals, 
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Pusa (right) made a Japanese friend as well as many 
American friends. Here she is studying with Hanako 
lida, who is taking courses in child development and 
family health at the University of Maine. 


Pusa said, Norwegian people do not place as much 
emphasis on variety of color and texture; their 
foods are more simply served. 

We learned many things from Pusa. We often 
think of her in her flower-decorated home in Nor- 
way. If Pusa is as successful in helping her people 
to know us as she was in telling us about Nor- 
wegian home life, we are certain that our “inter- 
national relations” project has more than served its 


purpose. 


Charm Cues from Prudence Dorn 


Charm is made up of many small things that 
can be seen and sensed in people. The first im- 
pression you make on people is what they see 
(your figure, make-up, clothes )—second, what they 
hear (your voice)—lastly, what they sense (your 
personality ). 

Your figure is part of that first impression. To 
check your posture in front of the mirror: Fasten 
a long string on it with Scotch tape—then stand 
so that the middle of your ear is reflected on the 
string. Your shoulder and hip joint, the middle of 
the side of your knee, and the arch of your foot 
should be shown by the string to be in the same 
straight line. 

[These cues were given by Miss Dorn, food and 
equipment editor of Everywoman’s Magazine, as 
an eye opener at the 1953 annual meeting. She 
granted permission for their use in the College 
Clubs section, and as many as possible will be 
printed in each issue.] 
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A Brief for 
Educational Pamphlets 


ERNEST OSBORNE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Some of my librarian friends tell me that pam- 
phlets constitute one of their more acute headaches. 
Among other objections, they stress that the 
pamphlet is hard to file and wears out quickly. 

One may sincerely sympathize with the library 
people but still be an enthusiast about the contri- 
butions that these brief forms of written com- 
munication can make. As an avid collector of 
“how to do” pamphlets, government and otherwise, 
I am such an enthusiast. And in my own field— 
child development and family relations—the 
pamphlet dealing with one or a few aspects of our 
many-faceted concerns has much to contribute. 

For those of us interested in reaching large num- 
bers of people, the attractive, brief, and inex- 
pensive pamphlet is a “natural.” Like it or not, 
we know that many people are averse to buying or 
reading even moderately thick books. A 15- or 20- 
cent pamphlet, attractively gotten up and comfort- 
ingly thin, is another matter. There is likely to be 
a feeling one might describe as “Well, what can I 
lose? It looks good and it doesn’t even cost a 
quarter.” 

Many a father, I have been told, though stoutly 
resisting any “education” from books on child 
growth and development, will leaf through a 
pamphlet left lying around and sometimes become 
interested enough to read it all the way through. 
Many a busy mcther, too, feels enough courage to 
tackle something, most of which she can read while 
relaxing for a few minutes. 

Another real advantage is that the pamphlet 
writer doesn’t feel quite the same pressure to be 
impressively scholarly as when he is setting down 
his wisdom in a full-length book. His language is 
more homespun, his style warmer and more chatty. 
And this is good, for much knowledge is iron- 
curtained from people by jargon and “scientific” 
terms. 

Therefore, when a school principal or the presi- 


dent of a PTA asks what books I would recom- 
mend for a “Parents’ Bookshelf” the first reaction I 
have is to urge him to include an assortment of 
pamphlets, with perhaps two or three copies of 
each. Government agencies, the Public Affairs 
Committee, Child Study Association, and the Sci- 
ence Research Associates are among the leading 
pamphlet makers. Judicious selection from their 
publications can result in a fine library for teachers 
and parents in the home and family life area at 
minimum cost. Most of the state universities, 
through their extension departments or other chan- 
nels, are constantly developing pamphlet and leaflet 
materials some of which are appropriate for family 
life and child development people as well as for the 
ultimate consumer—the parent. 

In ending this brief for the pamphlet, it may be 
helpful to share the method of filing which we are 
finding quite practical. In letter-size stiff card- 
board boxes with only one narrow side open, we 
store pamphlets that fall under rough headings. 
“Sex Education,” “Sibling Relationships,” and 
“Discipline” are three such headings I can see now 
as I glance at the shelf behind me. On the side of 
the box we fix a typed sheet listing all the contents. 
It's an uncomplicated method but one that works 
well. Rarely does it take mdre than a minute or so 
to locate one of a large number of pamphlets. 


Literary Touches 
for Interdepartmental Meeting 


Sister M. NaAZzarius 
Rosary College 
River Forest, Illinois 


Incidents telling how many of our common foods 
and favorite delicacies acquired their unusual 
names are to be found often in American literature. 
These tales can add to the interest of our foods 
classes and special meetings. We found them 
particularly interesting to our group of foreign 
students, too, at a recent interdepartmental meet- 
ing where we invited a member of the English 
department to tell some of these stories connected 
with American foods. 

To mention only two: 

Parker House Rolls will now always bring to 
mind a description of an 1850 group of literary 
men gathering at the famous Boston Parker House 
for home atmosphere, pleasant talk, and dinners 
which included these particular rolls. The Atlantic 
Monthly sprang from those discussions, too. An- 
other interesting anecdote concerned the encounter 
of one of the “Hartford Wits” with New England’s 
Hasty Pudding under another name in Europe. 
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Idaho Studies 
Need for Recruitment 


FLORENCE D. ALLER 

Colleges and Universities Chairman 
Idaho Home Economics Association 
Northwest Nazarene College 
Nampa, Idaho 


The colleges and universities department of the 
Idaho Home Economics Association decided to 
concentrate its efforts during the past year in the 
field of recruitment. It seemed wise, if we were to 
recruit new students in home economics, to investi- 
gate current enrollees to ascertain factors respon- 
sible for the need for recruitment. To this end 
questionnaires were administered to girls enrolled 
in colleges of Idaho. Although the sampling was 
too small to warrant the drawing of specific con- 
clusions, some interesting implications were noted. 

Home economics was the specified choice of 13.3 
per cent of all girls who indicated that they had 
decided on a vocational field. Slightly more than 
half of the girls (52 per cent) indicated that they 
were familiar with career opportunities in the field 
of home economics. 

Approximately 20 per cent of the girls had never 
had any home economics in school. Forty-four 
per cent had taken homemaking in junior high 
school while 64 per cent had taken home economics 
in senior high school. Thus it is apparent that many 
had received homemaking training in both junior 
and senior high schools. Only 28 per cent indicated 
that they had enrolled for home economics courses 
in college. 

Forty-four per cent of the girls indicated that 
they planned to take further courses in home eco- 
nomics; 36 per cent indicated that they did not so 
plan; and 20 per cent were undecided. 

The reason most frequently cited for taking home 
economics was preparation for homemaking re- 
sponsibilities. The reason most often given for 
not taking home economics was greater interest 
in another field. Less than one per cent of the girls 
questioned indicated that unpleasant home expe- 
riences had influenced them against enrolling for 
homemaking courses in school. 

Reasons given for liking or disliking the teacher 
fell into two general categories of approximately 
equal weight according to their frequency of men- 
tion. One category involved the student's reaction 
to the teacher's personality, as indicated by the 
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following quotations: likes—“She was thoughtful, 
understanding, kind, patient, helpful, friendly, 
likeable . . .”; dislikes—“She was =": 
dictatorial, cross, nervous, deceitful, boring . 

The other category involved the student's opinion 
of the teacher’s ability, for instance, likes—“She was 
skilled in her field, was efficient, taught me a lot, 
made the course interesting, had variety, explained 
everything . . .”; dislikes—“She was nonprofession- 
ally trained, didn’t know how to put over ideas, 
was not efficient, didn’t know how to teach home 
economics ... .” 

Students’ liking or disliking of courses appeared 
to be related to their interest in, enjoyment of, and 
achievement in specified courses, or to the lack 
of these factors. Liking or disliking the teacher 
also influenced students’ appreciation of courses. 

It is evident from this study that we must strive 
to develop in our teacher trainees not only skill in 
homemaking sciences and arts but also positive 
qualities of leadership, including a pleasing person- 
ality, sympathetic understanding, helpfulness, 
friendliness, and patience. Such teachers are in- 
valuable in the recruitment program. 

It is apparent also that there is urgent need for 
dissemination of adequate information on career 
opportunities in the field of home economics. Since 
approximately half of the girls in this study were 
not familiar with possibilities, one might assume 
that there would be 50 per cent more home eco- 
nomics majors if all girls were informed on career 
opportunities for home economists. 


Wearing Quality of Seams 
Used in Women’s Nylon Slips 


Peart WIDMER 

Homemaker, formerly at University of Connecticut 
Mary Roacn 

University of Rhode Island 

Formerly at University of Connecticut 


When the buying public is going through the 
process of accepting a new textile fiber, there are 
many questions brought to college specialists in 
clothing and textiles. As a result of such questions 
concerning nylon, a serviceability test on nylon 
slips was begun at the University of Connecticut 
in the fall of 1948, when very little nylon thread 
was available for home sewing and the ‘color selec- 
tion was limited. The housewife was asking, “Can 
I expect satisfactory wear from nylon garments 
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stitched with mercerized cotton? Will silk thread 
be satisfactory? What are the advantages of sewing 
with nylon?” 

With these questions in mind as well as others 
which materialized as the project took form, mem- 
bers of the textile staff devised simple wear tests 
for thread of different fiber content as well as for 
different types of seams as used on slips made of 
a plain-woven filament nylon fabric. They chose 
an eight-gore slip pattern so that there would be 
a sufficient number of seams on which to make 
tests, and did preliminary work to determine the 
best way to make smooth, unpuckered seams. The 
least puckering occurred when both upper and 
lower machine tensions were loosened and the 
fabric was stitched on the bias. 

Ten slips were cut on the bias. In the first five, 
seams were made with nylon, silk, and mercerized 
cotton thread. In the second five, all seams were 
stitched with nylon; but three types of seams were 
used: flat-fell, top-stitched, and plain. 

Five slips in a third group, cut on the length- 
wise, were stitched with nylon and made with the 
same types of seams as those used in the second 
group of bias-cut slips, in order to determine 
whether the type of seam would make less differ- 
ence on straight-cut slips than on the bias-cut. 
Since the plain-woven fabric ravelled readily when 
not on the bias, the plain and edge-stitched seams 
of these slips were pinked. When ravelling con- 
tinued with wear, the edges were reinforced with 
machine stitching but with only partial success. 

Women from various occupations wore the slips 
and laundered them according to a simple proce- 
dure. After approximately 3,000 hours of wear, a 
slip was withdrawn from service. 

In the bias slips using various types of thread, 
the seams stitched with cotton had the greatest 
number of breaks, with an average of 43.2 per slip. 
Those stitched with silk averaged 34.5 breaks while 
those stitched with nylon had an average of 3.2 
breaks. 

In the bias-cut slips stitched with nylon thread 
the flat-fell seams showed no breakage. The top- 
stitched seams averaged less than one break per 
slip. The plain seams had an average of slightly 
more than two breaks per slip. The slips cut on 
the lengthwise and stitched with nylon thread had 
only one thread broken in the entire group. 

There was less puckering along the stitching 
line and thus a more desirable appearance in the 
bias-cut slips. However, in slips cut on the length- 
wise, the plain and top-stitched seams gave more 
satisfactory wear than did the same types of seams 
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in the bias-cut slips. No difference in the wear 
quality of bias-cut and straight-cut flat-fell seams 
was evident since no breaks occurred in any of 
these seams. 

Since the time when the fabrics for this test were 
purchased, a variety of nylon fabrics has become 
available. Although sewing techniques can be 
developed for each, puckering is still a problem, 
especially for the compactly woven filament fabrics. 
Also, considerable attention must still be given to 
seam finishes that will prevent ravelling. 

With a greater variety of colors in nylon sewing 
thread to choose from now, the home sewer will 
purchase longer wear if she buys nylon thread for 
stitching her nylon fabrics. 


Research on 
Caramelized Sugar Stains 


Dorotuy Siecert LYLE 
National Institute of Drycleaning 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


This article is based on Dr. Lyle’s talk at the 
meeting on “Interpreting Current Home Eco- 
nomics Research in Textiles and Clothing” 
during the 1953 annual meeting of AHEA in 
Kansas City. 


When a consumer soils or stains a new garment 
in wear, its monetary value, as well as its aesthetic 
value, decreases. Yet the consumer expects a serv- 
ice industry, whether it be a commercial laundry 
or commercial dry-cleaning establishment, to re- 
move all spots, stains, and soil from garments and 
household items, regardless of type. In fact, many 
consumers become irate if an item is returned 
with a spot or stain that has not been removed. The 
service industries have even been accused of put- 
ting spots and stains on garments and household 
items before returning them—and at no additional 
charge! But I assure you that is not so—profes- 
sional cleaners are in business to remove spots, 
stains, and soil from fabrics when possible. 

Spot and stain removal is not quite so simple as 
some popular articles would have us believe. In 
order to give you an idea of how much time, effort, 
and money are expended in trying to solve some 
of these problems, I should like to report to you 
the findings of a year and a half study conducted 
at the National Institute of Drycleaning on cara- 
melized sugar stains. The work was supervised by 
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George P. Fulton, director of research, assisted by 
A. R. Martin, chemist. 

Many substances spilled on fabrics are invisible 
at first, only to turn brown later. Often this brown 
color develops when the fabric is cleaned; thus, 
the customer feels that the dry cleaner stained 
the garment. 

Before this study, the dry-cleaning industry called 
these stains “tannin.” Through research, we now 
know that they are not tannin stains but are caused 
by reducing sugars. Table sugar is not a reducing 
sugar, hence does not cause a stain in fabrics. But 
some sugars, because they have a mild reducing 
effect, are called “reducing sugars.” Some of the 
most common reducing sugars are glucose, or grape 
sugar; fructose, called fruit sugar; and maltose, a 
sugar widely found in beer. Glucose is often used 
as an artificial flavoring in candies and beverages. 
Reducing sugars can be found in most types of 
fruit juices; in artificially sweetened substances, 
such as soft drinks, ginger ale, or highball mixes; in 
highballs, cocktails, beer, and ale. 

We have found that there are at least two types 
of sugar stains and that the type depends on the 
fabric. There is some evidence that there is a third 
type of sugar stain, but only future research can 
confirm this. One type of stain is commonly found 
on wool but develops also on silk and nylon. Since 
it occurs most frequently on wool garments, it has 
been named the “wool-sugar stain.” 

The second type of sugar stain occurs on cotton, 
rayon, acetate, linen, and other cellulose materials. 
It turns brown only in the presence of alkali. For 
this reason it is called the “sugar-alkali stain.” 
These two types of stains have several things in 
common: 

1. They are both caused by the same staining 
material—reducing sugars. 

2. They are both invisible when fresh. 

3. They both turn brown when heated. 

Aside from these three points, the stains are 
entirely different. 

For many years, in the dry-cleaning industry, 
methods and formulas have been recommended for 
these so-called tannin stains that have turned out 
to be sugar stains. The methods have no effect 
on the wool-sugar stain. The only way our research 
has found to remove it is by very drastic bleaching 
—which has such a drastic action that it is apt to 
damage the wool fabric and is almost certain to 
damage the color of the fabric. Thus, to date, the 
only way to remove this stain is to take scissors and 
cut it out—and certainly this would not meet with 
consumer satisfaction. 
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It has been found that acid spotting formulas 
used in the industry are effective in removing the 
sugar-alkali stain. 

One portion of this study investigated various 
chemical reagents that might contribute to the set- 
ting of these stains. It was found that neither acids 
nor alkalies contributed to the setting of the wool- 
sugar stains and that no chemicals set wool-sugar 
stains provided the chemicals are removed by flush- 
ing them from the fabric. 

Alkalies contribute to the setting of a sugar-alkali 
stain. When these stains are neutral or acid, they 
do not turn brown nor do they become set. 

The effect of temperature on the setting of these 
stains was investigated. It was found that aging at 
room temperature did not have any effect on the 
wool-sugar stain. A temperature of 70°F does not 
have a setting or brown effect on the sugar-alkali 
stain. However, aging at a temperature between 
90°F and 100°F caused visual browning of the 
sugar-alkali stain after seven days and quite notice- 
able browning after 42 days. 

Both a hot head press and a hand iron at 300°F 
quickly browned and set both the wool-sugar stain 
and the sugar-alkali stain. It was found that press- 
ing on a grid head press had no effect on the wool- 
sugar stain but browned and set the sugar-alkali 
stain. Thus, these invisible stains have seemed to 
develop in pressing. 

Tumbler temperatures were also studied. Re- 
peated tumbling at 140°F had no effect on the 
wool-sugar stain. Five repeated tumblings at 
160°F caused no visible browning of the wool- 
sugar stain. Temperature above 170°F in general 
caused browning of the wool-sugar stains. 

Since the wool-sugar stain is not affected by 
steaming on a grid head press, which is the type 
of press used to finish wool garments, and tumbler 
temperature can be controlled below 160°F, the 
setting of wool-sugar stains in a commercial dry- 
cleaning plant may be avoided. The trend in the 
industry toward the use of what is known as the 
“charged system” of dry cleaning has also elimi- 
nated the possibility of setting this type of stain, 
since in this method of cleaning considerable sugar 
and other water-soluble materials are removed. 

The sugar-alkali stain sets at a much lower tem- 
perature. Tumbling at 140°F usually browns and 
sets the sugar-alkali stain, whereas tumbling at 
120°F has little browning effect. Thus the Insti- 
tute’s recommendation that dresses be tumbled at 
120°F is a sound and safe one. 

We feel that this research has contributed to 
the understanding of why the consuming public and 
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the dry-cleaning industry have been plagued with 
these mysterious brown stains, some of which can 
be controlled and removed, whereas others defy 
any method or technique of stain removal. 


Chemical Changes in 
New and Reused Wool 


Resulting from Use’ 


L. PHELPs 
University of Minnesota 
and Lizuian O. Lunp 
South Dakota State College 


Five experimental flannels, including blends of 
new and reused wool, have been subjected to 
chemical analysis in order to determine the effect of 
wear with dry cleaning, and of dry cleaning alone, 
upon alkali solubility, nitrogen content, sulfur con- 
tent, and ash, which were chosen as measures of 
chemical change. 

A report of the findings for the physical character- 
istics of these same five fabrics, when new, and after 
dry cleaning and wear, entitled “The Wearing Qual- 
ity of Reused Wool,” was published by the South 
Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station as Bulletin 
415. The flannels were composed of 100 per cent, 
75 per cent, 50 per cent, 25 per cent, and 0 per cent 
of new wool, combined with 0 per cent, 25 per cent, 
50 per cent, 75 per cent, and 100 per cent reused 
wool, respectively. 

In order to expose these materials to the condi- 
tions of wear, they were made into skirts which 
were worn by students for periods of 1,000, 2,000, 
and 3,000 hours. For each thousand hours of wear, 
skirts were dry-cleaned 5 times, and control lengths 
of the identical unworn fabrics were likewise dry- 
cleaned 5, 10, and 15 times. 

The methods used for the chemical analyses were 
identical with those used for wool serges, as de- 
scribed by Phelps, Lund, and Norton in “Chemical 
Changes in Wool Resulting from Wear and Dry 
Cleaning,” American Dyestuff Reporter 39 (1950), 
pp. 177-180. 

Alkali solubility. The alkali solubility of wool 
has been claimed by other investigators to indicate 
changes in the chemical composition of the fiber 
caused by oxidizing agencies. Also, an increase in 
alkali solubility has been said to be proportional to 

1 Paper No. 2979, Scientific Journal Series, Minnesota 


Agricultural Experiment Station, and Paper No. 295, Journal 
Series, South Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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the degradation of wool which results from irradia- 
tion. 

In these flannels, a general trend toward in- 
creased alkali solubility was observed to be asso- 
ciated with increasing proportions of reused wool, 
whether new, dry-cleaned only, or worn and dry- 
cleaned. For the new materials only, the proportion 
of fiber which is soluble in alkali increased from 
approximately 10 per cent for the all-new-wool 
fabric to approximately 15 per cent for that com- 

sed entirely of reused wool. A slight increase 
in alkali solubility seemed to be associated with 
increasing amounts of dry cleaning, these increases 
being somewhat greater for the fabrics which con- 
tained larger amounts of reused wool. This increase 
in alkali solubility which appears to be associated 
with increasing dry cleaning is in accord with the 
findings for wool serges reported previously. There 
was evidence also that wear as well as dry cleaning 
contributed to an increase in alkali solubility. 

Nitrogen. The nitrogen content of wool likewise 
is influenced by wear and other deteriorating fac- 
tors to which it is subjected. A slight tendency was 
noted for the nitrogen content of the flannels to 
decrease with increasing dry cleaning and with 
increasing wear. These findings also agree with 
changes in nitrogen content reported for the serges. 

Sulfur. The sulfur content of wool has been 
found by earlier investigators to be susceptible to 
the action of light, acids, alkalies, and other agen- 
cies. For these five flannels it appeared that the 
sulfur content of the materials containing large 
proportions of reused wool tended to be slightly 
lower than that found for the new wool. As in the 
case of the wool serges, no significant differences 
were found in total sulfur when comparing the dry- 
cleaned fabrics with those which had been both 
worn and dry-cleaned. 

Ash. In general, the ash content was greater in 
those flannels with large proportions of reused wool 
than in the all-new-wool fabrics. Also, as for the 
wool serges, increases were noted in the percentage 
of ash found after repeated dry cleaning. Such 
increases were not observed after wear with dry 
cleaning, except in the two flannels containing the 
greatest proportions of reused wool. 

Summary. In conclusion, it is evident that these 
chemical analyses point to the association of the 
degradation of wool fiber with wear and dry clean- 
ing. They also indicate that this breakdown of the 
fiber, which is suffered in the initial use of the new 
wool fiber before remanufacture, may be expected 
to be carried over and become more accentuated 
after remanufacture. 
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1200 Home Economists 


Attend International Congress 


Twelve hundred home economists from 52 coun- 
tries, including a group of nearly 100 from the USA, 
met in Edinburgh, Scotland, August 12 to 18 for 
the Eighth International Congress on Home Eco- 
nomics on the theme “Home Economics at the Serv- 
ice of Life.” 

First official action of the Congress was to send 
greetings to Queen Elizabeth, who responded with 
a cordial welcome to the Congress delegates. 

During the week of meetings, the International 
Federation of Home Economists received invita- 
tions for the Ninth International Congress from the 
French delegation on behalf of the government of 
France and from the North American group on 
behalf of the Canadian and American Home Eco- 
nomics Associations. 

Decision on the site of the next Congress, which 
will probably be held in 1957, was postponed until 
a meeting of the international permanent committee 
of the Federation in September 1954. If the North 
American invitation is accepted, the Congress will 
be held in the United States. Mildred Horton, 
AHEA executive secretary and official delegate to 
the Congress in Edinburgh, presented the North 
American invitation. 

Other official AHEA representatives were Bess 
Heflin, Leone Ann Heuer, Onah Jacks, Phyllis B. 
Morrison, Estelle Nason, and Frances Urban. 

A comprehensive report of the proceedings of the 
Congress will appear in next month’s JouRNAL. 


“American Standard L22— 
Your Key to Better Textiles” 


What the consumer can do to be sure that he 
is getting serviceable rayon and acetate is the sub- 
ject of a popularly written, illustrated booklet, 
“American Standard L22—Your Key to Better 
Textiles,” recently published by the American 
Standards Association. 

American Standard L22 is the name for the set 
of standards or minimum requirements for fabrics 
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whose composition includes half or more of rayon 
or acetate fibers. It was drawn up by a committee 
of 74 representatives of 30 national organizations, 
under the leadership of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. 

The 16-page booklet tells the content and pur- 
pose of the new standard and explains how the 
consumer can use it to obtain a fabric that will 
meet the requirements of any of the 51 end-uses. 

The consumer, the booklet points out, cannot 
become an expert in how the goods are made, but 
he or she can now know exactly how they will 
perform in any one of the 51 common end-uses 
covered in the American Standard if they meet the 
specified requirements. 

“American Standard L22” contains a set of tags 
and labels suggested for use on rayon and acetate 
fabrics and garments and a table entitled “Results 
You May Expect from Textiles Meeting L22 Re- 
quirements.” 

Copies of the booklet are obtainable from the 
American Standards Association, 70 East 45th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y.. at 10 cents each. 


Know Your United Nations 
Celebrate UN Day—October 24 


“Know Your United Nations” is to be the em- 
phasis of UN Day programs this year, the United 
States Committee for United Nations Day, of 
which AHEA is an affiliate, has announced. 

The program this year calls for planning both 
popular and educational projects and international 
exchanges with special emphasis on community- 
wide celebrations and collective organization proj- 
ects. Well-balanced programs should be sufficiently 
broad to enable the entire community to participate 
and in some way learn about the UN. 

Assistance in planning UN Day programs and 
projects for this year is offered in a new leaders’ 
guide, “Know Your United Nations,” which in- 
cludes sections on “Organizing a UN Day Com- 
mittee,” “Planning Objectives,” “Knowing Your 
Community,” and “Making Every Day United Na- 
tions Day.” Copies of the guide are available from 
the United States Committee for United Nations 
Day, 816 21st Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
One to 10 copies are free. 

AHEA, as an affiliate of the United States Com- 
mittee for UN Day, urges community and state 
home economics groups to observe United Nations 
Day on October 24, through community-wide pro- 
grams in collaboration with other groups as well 
as through programs in their own groups. 

[Read Anne Lindsay's description of how her 
foods class celebrated UN Day 1952 on page 601.] 
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Taking Home 
the 44th Annual Meeting 


Pinkie E. THRIFT 
Director, Home Economics Division 
Southern University 


A detailed report of the 44th annual meeting of 
the AHEA was given to the Negro home economics 
teachers in one of the general sessions of their 
second annual conference on family centered teach- 
ing in late summer. 

A highlight of the talk was “Things to Remem- 
ber,” which gave the group a clear picture of the 
personnel of the annual meeting, the conferees, 
and the exhibits as well as a summary of changes 
in philosophy and changes in trends in teaching. 

A little exhibit, following the pattern of the an- 
nual meeting, was set up to include: 

Program, invitations to teas and luncheons, and the banquet 
menu 

Descriptive material about Kansas City 

Newspaper clippings about the meeting taken from the daily 
papers of Kansas City 

Display of some of the textbooks written by authors attend- 
ing the meeting, for example, those who were on the 

AHEA program and those whose books are being used as 

textbooks in the home economics division at Southern 

University 
Display of illustrative materials and souvenirs from the 

annual meeting exhibitors 

The food served included cheese spread with A-1 
Sauce on Ritz crackers, Betty Crocker Devil's Food 
Cake, and lemonade sweetened with Sucaryl. 

The students in the home economics division 
served as hostesses. They read the material as- 
sembled about the meeting and were prepared to 
answer some of the questions asked by visitors. 
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ForYou...A Career in Home Economics 
Revised and Reprinted 


A new edition of AHEA’s popular career bulletin 
“For You . . . A Career in Home Economics” is 
just off the press. Revisions have brought the ma- 
terial—particularly the sections giving indications 
of salaries—up to date and a new section of 
“Shadow Biographies” has been added to sketch 
the careers of girls who graduated from college in 
the “40's. The booklet has a new cover and new 
page designs. The careers described and the 
light and readable style of writing have not been 
changed. 

“For You .. . A Career in Home Economics” is 
priced at 25 cents per copy and is one of the publi- 
cations included in the newly established AHEA 
Publications Subscription Plan for 1953-54. Other 
publications already sent to subscribers to the Pub- 
lications Subscription Plan are “Strengthening the 
Family Relationships Aspects of Home Economics 
Teaching at the Secondary Level,” “Bibliography of 
Books and Pamphlets in Foods and Nutrition,” and 
the August 1 publications list. The year's sub- 
scription will include all new and revised publica- 
tions (except the JourNaL or Home Economics) 
which AHEA publishes during the 1953-54 fiscal 
year. Subscription cost is $1.50. 


A handbook for the AHEA homemaking de- 
partment and homemakers groups is just off the 
multilith machine and is available from AHEA 
headquarters on request. It contains a sample con- 
stitution for homemakers groups, gives suggestions 
on how to form them, and clarifies their relationship 
to the American Home Economics Association. 


22,000 Members—Our Goal for °54 


I have MY new member—have YOU? 
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AHEA Represented at Meeting 
on “NATO and World Peace” 


M. Esruer President 
Pennsylvania Home Economics Association 


Miss Hill represented AHEA at the meeting 
she reports here. 


Again this year, the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science shared its spring annual 
meeting program with representatives of many 
civic, business, and professional groups. Included 
in the delegations were those appointed by the 
governors of several states, by the mayors of many 
cities, by a long list of universities in the United 
States and abroad, as well as delegations from 
international, civic, scientific, and commercial 
organizations. 

Speakers at the two-day program on NATO and 
World Peace presented straightforward discus- 
sions of the relationship of NATO to world peace, 
as seen from the situation in several parts of the 
world. Among the countries represented by the 
speakers were Canada, France, Lebanese Republic, 
United Kingdom, United States, and Yugoslavia. 

Speaking at the session on “NATO and World 
Development,” Col. C. H. Bonesteel, III, of the 
National War College, Washington, D. C., pointed 
out that NATO must look outside of itself if it is to 
look for peace. The immediate problem facing 
NATO is: The creation of adequate military 
strength, which must not be an end in itself. Here 
NATO has a two-fold task: (1) to provide military 
strength and (2) to fit the world into a greater 
constructive order of force. Only in this way can 
we achieve a common purpose in a free world. Eco- 
nomic fear presents a vulnerable point in Western 
Europe. There is worry as to the lack of markets 
and inability to obtain raw materials. 

As the concluding speaker, discussing the sub- 
ject “What Should Follow from NATO?” Owen J. 
Roberts of Philadelphia, former Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, re- 
minded the group that NATO was adopted to re- 
sist aggression and to make aggression impossible. 
We must always remember that NATO is a treaty, 
whereby member nations reserve full sovereignty, 
he said. 
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Gifts for AHEA Headquarters Building 


In the picture above, Mrs. Zelta Rodenwold, presi- 
dent of the District of Columbia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, presents a five-piece silver tea service for the 
AHEA headquarters building to Mildred Horton, 
AHEA executive secretary. With Mrs. Rodenwold and 
Miss Horton at the spring meeting of the D. C. Asso- 
ciation, where the presentation was made, are (center 
right) Mrs. Herbert Brownell, wife of the United States 
attorney general, who is a home economist and was 
guest of honor at luncheon during the D. C. meeting, 
and Katherine Smith (right), D. C. president for the 
past year. The District Association’s gift included 
also a sterling silver flower or fruit bowl. 

On May 28, Mrs. Warner H. McKinney of Arlington, 
Virginia, presented a hand-painted tole tray to the 
AHEA headquarters building for the Mt. Vernon Home- 
makers group. Mrs. McKinney painted the tray. Mrs. 
Charles Murphey, 1953-54 president of the Mt. Vernon 
group, accompanied Mrs. McKinney to the AHEA head- 
quarters when she presented the tray. 

The Rhode Island Home Economics Association pre- 
sented to headquarters a silver tray and pitcher in 
memory of Grace Catherine Whaley. 


Polytechnic High School 
Celebrates UN Day 


ANNE LINDSAY 
Homemaking Teacher, Riverside, California 


In 1951, shortly after I received a copy of The 
World's Favorite Recipes,’ we decided to prepare 
and serve some of the dishes in my advanced foods 
class on UN Day. Our celebration was such a 
success that we tried it again in 1952, on a larger 
scale and with outside guests invited. 


Edited by AHEA. Published by Harper & Bros., 1951. 
$1. Copies are available from AHEA headquarters. 
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Last year, each member of the class selected a 
country and chose the dish she wished to prepare 
from that country. Each student then wrote a 
composition on the chosen country, giving charac- 
teristics of the industries, peoples, food, and cloth- 
ing. Each student was asked to make the flag of 
the country she had cliosen. (To be sure, there 
were complaints at first, such as, “This is what we 
might do in a history class, not in a foods class.” ) 

We chose the characteristic dishes of the various 
countries so that they would combine in a complete 
menu, more or less. 

We then invited as our outside guests persons 
whom we thought would be interested in the 
United Nations. These included our social studies 
teachers, our principal, our superintendent of 
schools, members of the school board, the editor 
and members of the staff of our daily paper who 
are interested in what the schools are doing, the 
manager of our Red Cross, and finally, the foreign 
students of our school. 

Everyone was very pleased with the food and 
with its variety—especially so our foreign students 
who were made to feel very much at home by the 
members of the foods class. 

Decorations were huge United Nations flags 
which we borrowed from one of our department 
stores. These were draped on the walls. Smaller 
flags were used as centerpieces for the tables. At 
each dish was the flag of its country that the stu- 
dent had made and a card with the recipe. 

The final assignment was for each student to 
write a brief composition on “My Impression of 
United Nations Day.” These compositions cer- 
tainly convinced us that the experiences had been 
very worth while. 


Public Helations Exchange 


Good Public Relations—The 
Personal Responsibility of Each 


ANN RuSSELL 
Member, AHEA Public Relations Committee 


Miss Russell has served on the AHEA public 
relations committee representing the Farmers 
Home Administration department and is state 
chairman of public relations and secretary of 
the Tennessee Home Economics Association. 
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The activities described here were reported at 
the public relations workshop during the an- 
nual meeting of AHEA. 


What is public relations? To some, it is the man- 
ner in which you say “Good Morning.” Others call 
it “good morals and good manners.” One person 
described it as living right and getting credit for 
it. Don Herold, the humorist, once said, “Public 
relations are the letters you don’t write when you 
are mad and the nice letter you write the next day 
after you have regained your sense of composure.” 
But, regardless of how you define it, let’s see how 
public relations applies to home economics. 

What is good public relations in home eco- 
nomics? It is everything that home economists do 
to help people understand the homemaking prob- 
lem. It is making friends and gaining support for 
home economics. It is not only interpreting home 
economics to the public but soliciting co-operation 
and participation of individuals and groups in 
further developing an effective homemaking pro- 
gram. It is a two-way road. 

Why do we need good public relations? Many 
pupils, parents, teachers, school administrators, 
county officials, and business people still do not 
know what we are doing in the field of homemaking. 
When taxpayers, school board members, and 
county courts understand and believe in homemak- 
ing education for youth, they are more likely to 
insure an adequate budget for a program which in- 
cludes all phases of home economics. 

Will a public relations program aid in recruiting 
more girls into home economics? Yes, a good public 
relations program will help to create a better un- 
derstanding of a broad homemaking program and 
thus interest capable high school pupils in studying 
home economics in college. We must convince 
more girls that home economics training is a field 
that will prepare them well for both living or earn- 
ing a living. 

How can we sell home economics to the public? 
We might take a lesson from the American Heart 
Association, American Cancer Society, or the 
American Red Cross. Everyone is familiar with 
these. Why? Because we read about them in the 
paper, hear them mentioned on the radio, and, 
when their drives come for funds, there are always 
impressive human interest stories to be told. We 
must tell people what we are doing if we hope to 
sell home economics. 

Who takes the initiative in planning for public 
relations? We, who already are in home economics, 
must take the initiative in planning and carrying 
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out a public relations program. The groups with 
whom we work will help, but we, as home econ- 
omists, must be the promoters. 

How can we make a public relations program 
effective? By making a plan for the work we in- 
tend to do on public relations and scheduling the 
work over a long period of time. The most effec- 
tive program is one that keeps the work before the 
public at frequent intervals. An effective public 
relations program needs continuous effort. 


The Tennessee Program 
With this background, the Tennessee Public Re- 

lations Committee began its program for 1952 

through 1954. 

Our objectives are to increase the pride of home 
economists in their profession; to interpret each 
area of work to the public and to other home 
economists; and to increase the interest of youth 
and encourage them to make home economics their 
profession. 

With these objectives in mind, Tennessee set up 
the following goals for 1952 through 1954: 

1. One week out of the year to be proclaimed 
Home Economics Week by the Governor of 
Tennessee 

2. News articles in all of the large newspapers 
telling the story of home economics 

3. Articles on home economics in all county 
papers 

4. Radio and television programs on various home 
economics activities throughout the year; special 
radio and TV programs highlighting “Home 
Economics Week” 

5. Requests to ministers to give emphasis to home- 
making in their sermons during Home Eco- 
nomics Week; other special events 

6. Window displays; exhibits; open houses; fash- 
ion shows; displays of food, clothing, electrical 
equipment, home furnishings; film slides; talks 
before men’s civic groups, PTA groups, school 
faculties, and assemblies; current stories on 
home economics activities for local papers and 
radio stations to be used to tell the story of 
home economics to co-workers and public 

7. Requests to all organized community groups to 
give special recognition to Home Economics 
Week 


Bibliography of Books and 
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8. Requests to college clubs to work on posters on 
“Careers in Home Economics,” to be judged at 
the state meeting of the Tennessee Home Eco- 
nomics Association (The best posters will be 
duplicated for use in career day programs and 
for distribution throughout colleges and high 
schools in Tennessee. ) 


To carry out an effective program we must be 
organized. We have these committees in our state: 
(1) a state committee, representing each AHEA 
department, to assist the public relations chairman 
in establishing policies and making state-wide 
plans; (2) an active committee with a wide-awake 
chairman in each of the four areas where there are 
large cities and where there is a local home eco- 
nomics association; and (3) a chairman in each 
county to co-ordinate and plan activities for Home 
Economics Week and throughout the year. 

To facilitate carrying out the task of publicity 
and public relations for the program during Home 
Economics Week, the state committee prepared: 
(1) a talk to be used in state meetings; (2) a sug- 
gested sermon from Proverbs, Chapter 31, Verses 
10-31, telling the story of homemaking; (3) two 
news releases and radio scripts on the “Heart 
Kitchen” and on careers in home economics; (4) 
spot announcements to be used during Home Eco- 
nomics Week. 

The Governor did declare Home Economics 
Week, April 12-17." This week preceded our state 
meeting. 

A display of all types of publicity was set up at 
the state meeting. The area of the state having 
done the greatest amount of work on publicity was 
given recognition. The Nashville area received the 
award. Seventy-eight out of 95 counties partici- 
pated in home economics activities in Tennessee. 

The best poster on careers from the college clubs 
was selected to be duplicated for use in high 
schools and colleges. 

During the past year we have seen public rela- 
tions at a high level, and we hope that we van 
reach higher goals in the coming year. 


1A copy of the Governor's proclamation which other 
groups may use as a sample is included in Opinion Building 
—A Guide to Public Relations for Home Economists. AHEA 
1953, 50 cents. 


Pamphlets on Foods and Nutrition 


Prepared by a committee of the AHEA food and nutrition division, this 
bibliography is available from AHEA headquarters, 1600 Twentieth St., N. W., 


Washington 9, D. C. Price 5 cents. 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT JULY 31, 1953 


ASSETS 


General Fund 


Cash on hand and on deposit 
Less: Cash allocated to Permanent Headquarters Fund 


Accounts feceivable 

Investments 
Inventory—Books and pamphlets 
Due from other funds 

Deposit accounts 

Deferred expenses 


Reserve Fund 
Cash on deposit 


Other Funds 
Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
Due from General Fund 
Investments 


Permanent Headquarters Fund 
Cash on deposit (Allocated from General Fund) 
Investments 
Lillie C. Smith Bequest... 
Headquarters building 
and decorations. . 


Helen W. Atwater International Fellowship Fund 


Investments .. 
Due from General Fund. 


Effie I. Raitt Fellowship Fund 


Investments 
Due from General Fund... 


LIABILITIES 


General Fund 

Accounts payable 

Due to other funds 

Deferred income .. 

Special funds 
International Scholarship Fund. 
AHEA Research Fellowship Fund 
Grant Foundation 


Surplus 
Reserve Fund 


Other Funds 
Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
Principal 
Income account ... 


Permanent Headquarters Fund 
Due to General Fund. . 
Contributions 
Income from investments. 
Lillie C. Smith Bequest 


Helen W. Atwater International Fellowship Fund 
Principal 


Effie I. Raitt Fellowship Fund 
Principal 


$112,483.97 


32,696.32 


$ 785.98 


21,900.00 


$ 32,696.32 


1,000.00 
165,727.40 


27,201.72 


$ 9,500.00 
32.75 


$ 5,500.00 
276.75 


$ 79,787.65 


1,531.88 
52,992.51 
3,694.44 
37,391.89 
625.00 


3,863.49 


226,625.44 


9,532.75 


5,776.75 


$179,886.86 


10,000.00 


264,620.92 


$ 8,167.46 
2,205.00 
841.32 


$ 22,503.02 
182.96 


$ 37,391.89 
183,021.81 
5,211.74 


$ 282.58 
1,095.48 
52,455.51 


11,213.78 


114,839.51 


$ 22,685.98 


226,625.44 
9,532.75 


5,776.75 


$454,507.78 


$179,886.86 
10,000.00 


264,620.92 


$454,507.78 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JULY 31, 1953 


Income 


Membership—Dues 
Membership—Journal subscriptions 
Journal—Subscriptions and sales 
”  —Advertising 
Sales of other publications 
Annual meeting—Exhibit space 
 —Registration 
Interest and royalties 
Rents 
Miscellaneous income 


Total income 


Actual 
Income and 
Expense 

$ 38,702.39 
58,715.00 
11,433.28 
43,464.46 

6,949.06 
78,160.00 
9,622.78 
1,561.71 
2,496.92 
38.46 


Approved 
1952-53 Budget 
as Adjusted 
$ 38,000.00 

60,000.00 
10,000.00 
40,000.00 
5,500.00 
55,000.00 
9,000.00 
1,125.00 
2,575.00 


$251,144.06 


$221,200.00 
14,478.00 


Amount required from surplus per budget. . - 


$251,144.06 


Expense = 
$ 91,217.20 $ 95,279.00 


Salaries and retirement 
1,139.85 1,904.00 


Social security taxes 
Headquarters building (Includes utilities, maintenance, insurance, taxes, 
janitor supplies, etc.) 6,852.44 
Office expenses (Includes postage, stationery, supplies, telephone, legal, audit, etc.) 15,473.80 
Travel 12,168.32 
Divisions, departments, and committees 1,464.29 
College clubs expenses 1,319.14 
Special committees 2,065.38 
Publications—Journal—Printing 60,074.66 
 —Distribution 3,484.47 
—Advertising 3,843.40 
—Books and pamphlets 4,276.68 
Annual mecting—Exposition 20,772.50 16,000.00 
 —Program 9,488.56 10,000.00 
Association promotion 531.82 1,700.00 
Affiliations and representations 1,328.05 1,700.00 
Unbudgeted expenses 568.63 500.00 


$236,069.19 $235,678.00 
15,074.87 ~ 


6,560.00 
15,325.00 
11,900.00 

5,000.00 

1,700.00 

2,050.00 
57,000.00 

4,000.00 

5,000.00 

2.060.00 


Total expenses 


Actual excess of income over expense 


$251,144.06 $235,678.00 


Auditor’s Opinion 


To the Executive Board 
American Home Economics Association 

We have examined the balance sheet of the American Home Economics Association as at July 31, 1953 and the state- 
ment of income and expense for the year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with gencrally accepted 
auditing standards, and included such tests of the accounting records and other auditing procedures as we deemed necessary 
in the circumstances, 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statement of income and expense present fairly the financial position 
of the American Home Economics Association at July 31, 1953 and the results of its operations for the year then ended, in 
conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 

G. P. Granam & Company 
By H. O. Corner 
Washington, D. C. 
August 31, 1953 
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Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Roxana R. Forp 
University of Minnesota 


“Visual” and “verbal” paths to learning, K. 
Norser. Teachers Coll. Record 54, No. 6 
(March 1953), pp. 319-323. 

The use of visual aids has increased in recent 
years. As a result of this development certain 
questions have been raised: Do visual aids tend 
to reduce reading competency? Does the effective- 
ness of pictured presentation rest on the fact that 
it requires little or no mental effort? Should every- 
thing that can be learned more easily through visual 
means be taught that way? 

Basic to the questions is the assumption that 
visual and written presentations are alternatives. 
The author believes these procedures to be alterna- 
tives only in their demands on time, not in the 
communication of identical content. 

In situations where both presentations are in- 
volved, meanings associated with words and with 
visual presentations develop concurrently. Visual 
procedures are needed to complement rather than 
to replace others. 

Present educational thought emphasizes the 
importance of the use of visual materials and the 
actual doing to provide an adequate background 
for and stimulus to reading. 


A comparative study of retarded and unselected 
college readers with respect to certain study 
habits, attitudes, and personality traits, D. G. 
Scuusert. J. Educ. Research 46, No. 6 (Feb. 
1953), pp. 471-474. 

The study reported will be of interest to those 
whose courses require considerable reading or to 
those who serve as advisers to college students. 

The author believed that reading retardation 
might be associated with certain study habits. To 
test his belief, 50 retarded and an equal number of 
unselected readers attending college were queried. 

There were definite differences between the two 
groups. Retarded readers underline passages more 
often, have trouble getting down to business, find 


material uninteresting, feel a lack of ability to do re- 
quired work, and become excited or nervous in 
classroom situations. 

The unselected group do more skimming before 
reading in detail, summarize after reading, raise 
questions as they read and find answers to the ques- 
tions, review previous assignments before reading 
the new one, use the dictionary, read rapidly, and 
enjoy work. This group of unselected readers, 
however, also did more daydreaming and found 
that social activities interfered with their studying. 


You bore me, prof! R. W. Botiinc. Education 

73, No. 6 (Feb. 1953), pp. 351-353. 

Our college classes are frequently uninspired. 
Neither student nor teacher gives wholehearted at- 
tention. Certain teaching procedures lead to this 
unhappy situation. First is that of the reader—the 
professor who reads tonelessly from a prepared 
document which has been read all too often. Second 
is the professor who isn’t really interested in teach- 
ing; he uses a number of graduate students. Third 
is the professor who doesn’t or can’t motivate his 
pupils. 

Class time can be made more valuable to many 
college students if the professor really believes in 
the importance of teaching and is devoted to it. 
The author makes these suggestions for external 
motivation: first, the use of dramatic procedures in 
the presentation of material; second, carefully 
organized lectures which include orientation, pres- 
entation of ideas, as well as applications and con- 
clusions; and finally, utilization of principles of 
entertainment plus contrast to grip student atten- 
tion. 


The role of the individual teacher and faculty in 
excellent teaching, G. T. Brown. Junior Coll. J. 
23, No. 9 (May 1953), pp. 504-508. 

The primary responsibility for excellent teach- 
ing lies with the instructor. A teacher must be a 
stimulator despite the distractions of outside 
interests. The author suggests that teachers often 
overlook a fine asset, the opportunity to let the 
learner talk back. A teacher must offer something 
positive. He must be competent and be able to 
relate his material to contemporary living without 
limiting it to the present. Another aspect of the 
role of the teacher in excellent teaching is termed 
his outreach, his activities beyond the campus 
which must reflect a successful, happy life. 

The faculty is also seen as having a role in excel- 
lent teaching. The faculty can give courage and 
inspiration to the individual by encouraging the 
beginner or commending the veteran, can provide 
stimulation, can share successful ways of teaching, 


and can help keep a balanced point of view. 
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Family Economics- 


Home Management 


Contributed by Grace B. GeRarp 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Charge accounts: Which kind is best for you? 
Changing Times 7, No. 5 (May 1953), pp. 27-28. 
There are several different ways to say “Charge 

it” in the English language. One way is “Put it on 

my charge account.” Another is “I'll pay up in 90 

days.” A third is “I'll buy on the installment plan.” 

A fourth is “I have a revolving credit account.” 

The best plan for you depends on what you are 

buying, your financial resources and obligations, 

and your personal money-handling habits. 

Charge accounts must be paid in full when the 
bill is received. Their basic advantage is conven- 
ience. Budget accounts are short-term installment 
plans. You usually have to pay a “service” charge 
if you take more than 90 days to pay. Installment 
credit is long-term credit, which can be used for big 
purchases. You must sign a formal contract—be 
sure to read the fine print and be sure you know 
what you are paying for credit charges. The fine 
print states whether you sign a chattel mortgage, 
a lease, or a conditional sales contract which pro- 
vides for repossession if payments are not made on 
time. Revolving credit is a relatively new type. 
The store decides that you are good for a certain 
amount of credit—say $300. You may charge items 
up to that amount and pay a specified amount each 
month. One final caution: Your credit rating is a 
valuable thing. If you cannot meet your credit 
obligations on time, notify the store’s credit man- 
ager immediately, for every default is registered 
with the city credit bureau. 


Chart your way to easier living. Better Homes 
& Gardens 31, No. 4 (April 1953), pp. 57-62. 
Designer Russell Wright co-operated with the 

magazine in working out a chart for easier house- 

keeping. Here are some of the tips to give you a 

new perspective on easier living: (1) Set your own 

standards. (2) Share the work. (3) Eliminate 
unnecessary possessions. (4) Clean as you go. 

(5) Develop routines to save time. (6) Schedule 

your work. (7) Cut down on dishwashing by 

serving simpler meals. (8) Look for easy-to-keep 
furnishings. (9) Do more living outdoors. Families 
are more inclined to help in the open air. (10) Use 
your walls for storage. (11) Make your closets 
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work for you. (12) Think of upkeep before you 
buy. (13) Casters save time and energy. (14) 
Avoid that tangle of lamp cords by building in 
ceiling lights. (15) Stainproof table tops save work. 
(16) Use wood arm chairs and upholstery fabrics 
that are easy to clean. (17) Terrazzo, linoleum, or 
asphalt tile floors simplify upkeep. (18) Spar 
varnish or enamel woodwork is easy to clean. There 
are many other ideas for easier living in this issue. 


Food and drug rackets: How bad? How fought? 
U. S. News & World Rept. 34, No. 17 (April 
24, 1953), pp. 61-62. 

Top Food and Drug Administration officials 
showed some samples of current abuses and mis- 
takes to a committee of Congress. Drugs: In many 
communities juvenile crime is associated with the 
illegal sale of sleeping pills. Cures: Fake cancer 
cures still flourish. Gadgets: The atomic bomb and 
other scientific discoveries have created an un- 
usually receptive attitude for worthless cures. 
Medicines: Mislabeling—sometimes honest error, 
sometimes intentional—is a problem in medicines. 
Cosmetics: During the last year 10 different cos- 
metics had to be banned because they were danger- 
ous. Vegetables: Filth is still the biggest problem. 
Watered products: Water is the cheapest adul- 
terant. Hypodermic syringes were used to inject 
water into turkeys before they were frozen. Boot- 
legged oleomargarine: The wrappers were removed 
from 20-cent oleomargarine and replaced with but- 
ter wrappers and the oleomargarine then sold for 
80 cents. 


Pensions cost too much. Bus. Week No. 1236 

(May 9, 1953), p. 178. 

Workers over 40 must face the fact that pension 
plans are reducing their chances of getting new 
jobs. This is the conclusion of a survey made 
recently by Northwestern Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. It costs companies about four times as much 
on the average in pension contributions for a man 
they hire at age 50 as for a 25-year-old, assuming 
each will retire at 65 with the same benefits. It is 
considerably easier to place workers over 40 if the 
industry has no pensions. Some firms will hire over- 
age workers if they will waive pensions and welfare 
benefits. An alternative is to hire these older 
workers on a year-to-year contract basis that rules 
out retirement funds. Industry-wide or area-wide 
retirement programs have been suggested as a 
means of reducing discrimination against older 
employees within a single industry or area. But 
this is not an over-all solution. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Rurn 
Ohio State University 


Special problems of infancy and childhood, 
F. H. Auten, Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Science 
286 (March 1953), pp. 65-73. 

“Forces, biological and social, constantly interact 
in the socializing process of human maturation.” 
The role and direction of the parental figure is 
vital in this process. The first experience of the 
mother with her newborn child is important in 
establishing a bond between them. Brief illustra- 
tions describe how emotional barriers and the 
emergence of negative feelings affect parent-child 
relationships. The important mental health prob- 
lem centers on helping the child to a normal ex- 
pression of negative feelings and to grow in 
independence. 

Parents with a physically handicapped child need 
to have the emotional fortitude to help him live 
with this handicap and not to reinforce the physical 
handicap by a serious emotional handicap of a 
perpetuated infantile type of dependence. 

In building effective therapeutic programs, both 
parents and child should be helped to move to- 
gether “to a new balance and out of the emotional 
morass in which many parents and children become 
mired.” 


The varieties of family experience, H. 
and S. Hutner. Child Study 30, No. 2 (Spring 
1953), pp. 3-5+. 

Although the acceptance of individual character- 
istics of children has been accepted by parents, 
the drive toward conformity, where families are 
concerned, seems to be more powerful than ever. 
Parents are ambitious for children and feel that 
they must give them whatever they need, as school- 
ing, love, and freedom, which will enable them 
to become free, responsible, and happy citizens and 
parents. Parents sacrifice but are upset if children 
do not conform—for example, if they do not com- 
plete college. 

Another circumstance which limits understanding 
of various family experiences is the tendency 
toward class segregation highlighted by the trend 
toward one-class housing. There also needs to be 
more acceptance as well as understanding of the 
patterns of other families. 
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The answer suggested is to admit that we have 
biases, to work to diminish growing pressure 
toward one-class housing, to re-examine the con- 
tent of our own class-conditioned attitudes, to 
include ethical reflection and action in the solu- 
tion, and to use the potential strengths of upper- 
middle-class standards for the benefit of the whole 
community of families. 


Follow-up of 1950 White House Conference 
enters a new state, E. Pumurrson. Child 17, 
No. 8 (April 1953), pp. 130-133, 

The National Midcentury Committee for Chil- 
dren and Youth placed the follow-up of the 1950 
White House Conference in the hands of permanent 
groups and made preparation to dissolve. The fol- 
low-up meeting, held in New York from November 
30 to December 2, 1952, inventoried progress and 
noted what still must be done to reach the goal 
“of assuring for every child a fair chance for healthy 
personality development.” 

The Committee’s new pamphlet “Report on 
Children and Youth, 1950-1952” may be obtained 
from Health Publications Institute, Inc., 216 N. 
Dawson Street, Raleigh, North Carolina. Price 75 
cents. 


Race prejudice and children, K. B. Crank. Child 
17, No. 7 (March 1953), pp. 113-115, 117. 
“Race prejudice damages the children of the 

dominant group as well as children of the minority 
group against which the prejudice is directed.” 
Minority group children, too, need a sense of per- 
sonal dignity but lose some of their self-esteem as 
they learn about the inferior status to which they 
are assigned. These children need help in resolving 
this basic conflict and in overcoming seeds of self- 
hatred and of rejection. The pattern of behavior 
reaction to racial rejection varies; some children of 
lower socioeconomic classes may react by overt 
aggression and hostility while middle and upper 
class minority group children are more likely to 
react by withdrawn and submissive behavior, or 
they may compensate by rigidly conforming to 
prevailing middle-class values. Most children react 
with a generally defeatist attitude. 

The children of the dominant group are taught 
to gain status at the expense of the status of others. 
They learn to fear and hate the rejected minority. 
Teaching of race prejudice and moral, religious, 
and democratic principles of brotherhood of man 
causes confusion which may result in intensifying 
hostility towards minority groups or it may cause 
feelings of guilt. 
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Foods 


Contributed by [Inez PrupENT 
Ohio State University 


Surface darkening of foods in glass containers 
with metal caps, E. F. Komman (consultant) 
and R. L. Core. Food Tech. 7, No. 4 (April 
1953), pp. 174-176. 

Tinplate used as a closure on glass jars behaves 
differently than when used in an all-tinplate can. 
One of the most serious problems is the darkening 
of the food at the top of the jar after a period of 
storage. Part of the difficulty lies in the air seepage 
which occurs after a period of time, causing lower- 
ing of the vacuum. Experiments using paired 
samples, one of which was sealed with the usual 
tinplate closure and the other sealed with an 
aluminum closure demonstrated that contamina- 
tion with iron from the cap was not the only reason 
for development of the iron-tannin compounds re- 
sponsible for the darkening in catsup and many 
puréed products used for baby food. After further 
study it was concluded that contamination with 
very small amounts of water from the retort was 
responsible. This must have gained entrance to 
the jar during the processing period. 


Effect of freezing and freezer storage upon qual- 
ity of baked rolls, brown-and-serve rolls, and 
shaped roll dough, V. R. Cuarzes and F. O. 
Van Duyne. Food Tech. 7, No. 5 (May 1953), 
pp. 208-212. 

The effects of freezing and freezer storage on 
the palatability and volume of rolls frozen as 
fermented shaped dough, brown-and-serve rolls, 
and baked rolls were studied. The unbaked rolls 
were evaluated after 1, 3, 6, and 9 weeks of storage 
at —23.5°C and the brown-and-serve rolls and 
baked rolls after 12 and 15 weeks. Volume was 
measured by seed displacement and _ palatability 
factors by a panel of judges. Gas production from 
samples of dough declined after one week’s storage, 
although viable yeast cell count did not decline 
significantly until after nine weeks. 

Rolls baked from frozen dough had significantly 
smaller volumes than had freshly baked rolls after 
each interval of freezer storage. Browned or re- 
heated rolls were almost equivalent in volume to 
fresh rolls. After 6 and 9 weeks of storage, dough 
produced rolls which were flat on top and small 
in volume. 

Brown-and-serve rolls became doughy, coarse, 
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and yeasty in flavor as freezer storage time was 
increased. 

After each storage period the mean total palat- 
ability scores of baked rolls were significantly 
higher than those of rolls prepared from frozen 
doughs or frozen brown-and-serve rolls, and after 
15 weeks the mean rating of the frozen baked rolls 
was slightly above good. 

On the basis of these results, it is recommended 
that rolls be baked before freezing. 


Effect of a meat tenderizer on less tender cuts of 
beef cooked by four methods, P. P. Hay, D. L. 
Harrison, and G. E. Var. Food Tech. 7, No. 5 
(May 1953), pp. 217-220. 

The effects of a commercial meat tenderizer on 
the tenderness, flavor, and juiciness of thick and 
thin round steaks, sirloin tip steaks, and rump 
roasts were studied. The tenderizer was sprinkled 
on all surfaces of the meat, which was pierced by 
a fork from all sides. Cooking time of those pieces 
of meat treated with tenderizer was shortened, 
especially in those pieces which were braised, a 
difference which may have been due to better heat 
penetration possible because of the channels cut by 
the tines of the fork. No significant change was 
noted in aroma or flavor of the meat. 

Of 100 judgments, 93 were in favor of the meat 
treated with tenderizer. Only 40 of these preferred 
the samples treated with seasoned tenderizer to 
those with tenderizer alone. 


Viability of thermophilic bacteria in the 
presence of varying concentrations of acids, 
sodium chloride and sugars, F. W. Fastan and 
H. T. Granam. Food Tech. 7, No. 5 (May 
1953), pp. 212-217. 

Thermophilic bacteria and their spores in beans, 
peas, corn, sugar, starch, and nonacid foods in 
general as well as in tomatoes have caused the loss 
of untold amounts of canned foods. Those causing 
flat sour are of particular importance, especially 
when canned food must be stored in warm places. 
The growth rate of these organisms is extremely 
rapid, reaching a maximum in 8 to 14 hours, fol- 
lowed by a rapid decline in cell numbers. Citric 
acid was more effective than acetic and lactic acids 
in control of these organisms. It required a salt 
content of at least 2.5 per cent to be germicidal, 
although saline solutions of 1.5 per cent had some 
beneficial effect. Dextrose had a greater germicidal 
action than fructose, which in turn was more effec- 
tive than sucrose. These sugars were increasingly 
effective up to a concentration of 20 per cent. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Jutta O. HoLMEs 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Studies on obesity: I. Nutritional obesity in 
mice, P. F. Fenton and M. F. Dow.inec. J. 
Nutrition 49, No. 2 (Feb. 1953), pp. 319-331. 
One of the authors reported earlier that rela- 

tively young mice of certain strains occasionally 

become obese through the feeding of complete, 
highly purified diets. The present authors say, 

“With the general recognition of the role of obesity 

in the etiology of a variety of human disorders, 

it seemed of interest to pursue this matter fur- 
ther.” 

The present study deals with the effect on the 
development of nutritional obesity of changing the 
proportion of dietary protein, fat, and carbohydrate. 
Four strains of mice were used; strains C,, and I 
were resistant to early obesity whereas strains C,H 
and A were prone to obesity within the third to the 
sixth month of life. The criteria used were weight 
gains and fat deposition in the carcass. 

Excessive weight due to excessive fat deposition 
resulted in young mice of the C,H and I strains 
fed complete, highly purified diets containing 30 
per cent casein and 5 to 50 per cent fat. The rate 
of fat deposition was roughly proportional to the 
amount of dietary fat. In the C,, and I strains, 
gain in weight was moderate and the fat deposits 
were markedly smaller. On the 50 per cent fat diet, 
the average fat content of the bodies of the A strain 
mice and of the I strain mice was 29.3 per cent 
and 16.6 per cent, respectively. 

Mice on a diet containing 90 per cent protein 
or on a commercial stock diet grew slowly and 
deposited less fat than any other dietary groups. 
With respect to the high-protein diet, the authors 
say, “If it could be shown that such . . . diets are 
not deleterious, they might then constitute a method 
of preventing excessive fat deposition.” 


The influence of various carbohydrates on the 
utilization of low protein rations by the white 
rat: I. Comparison of sucrose and cornstarch 
in 9 per cent casein rations, A. E. Harper and 
M. C. Katayama. J. Nutrition 49, No. 2 (Feb. 
1953), pp. 261-275. 

Various investigators have demonstrated that 
under certain experimental conditions both dextrin 
and cornstarch support better growth of rats and 
chicks than does sucrose. The majority, but not all, 
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of the reports are of studies of B vitamin deficien- 
cies in which it has been shown that dextrin pro- 
moted greater intestinal synthesis of a number of 
the B vitamins than did sucrose. 

Weanling white rats were fed diets adequate in 
all respects other than protein. Protein was fed as 
casein at 9 per cent of the diet and was supple- 
mented with methionine, since casein is poor in 
this amino acid. Cornstarch supported better 
growth of rats receiving the 9 per cent casein 
rations than did sucrose. The growth differences 
were eliminated by increasing either the level of 
casein or the level of 5 essential amino acids in 
the sucrose ration but were unchanged when liver 
extract was included, when the amounts of the 
B vitamins were increased, or when certain non- 
essential amino acids were added. 


The relative cariogenicity of sucrose when 
ingested in the solid form and in solution by 
the albino rat, J. Havp1, W. Wynv, J. H. Suaw, 
and R. F. Socnnags. J. Nutrition 49, No. 2 (Feb. 
1953), pp. 295-306. 

Various studies have indicated that table sugar 
was a potent cariogenic factor in the purified diets 
that have been used to induce caries in the Norway 
rat. The present study was undertaken to deter- 
mine whether sucrose in the solid form is more or 
less cariogenic than sucrose in solution. 

Twenty sets of weanling albino rats were used, 
each set consisting of three littermate rats. Their 
diet contained 67 per cent sugar. One rat of each 
group received all of its food by stomach tube; the 
other two rats were allowed to eat their sugar, the 
remaining components of the food being given by 
stomach tube. One rat was given dry granulated 
sugar, the other a 40 per cent sugar solution. All 
three rats received the same amount of sugar and 
of total food. After 30 days, the salivary glands 
were removed to hasten the decay. 

The rats that were fed the high sugar diet en- 
tirely by stomach tube did not develop a single site 
of tooth decay although the diet had previously 
been shown to be cariogenic when taken orally. 

When all the food components except the sugar 
were fed by stomach tube and granular sugar was 
consumed orally, an appreciable number of carious 
areas developed, averaging 4.9 per rat. 

When the sugar was ingested in a water solution, 
the number of carious areas averaged only 0.8 per 
rat. More than half of the rats were entirely caries- 
free. 

Sugar in solution was therefore found to be much 
less cariogenic than granulated sugar. 
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Housing and Household 


Equipment 


Contributed by Vircinia Y. TROTTER 
and ARNOLD E. BARAGAR 
University of Nebraska 


Room thermostats and their operation, W. G. 

Ho.zsockx. Heating & Ventilating 50, No. 5 

( May 1953), pp. 96-105. 

{Sometimes the home economist working with 
equipment is unable to find satisfactory explana- 
tions for the working parts of today’s equipment. 
One of the commonest controls is the thermostat 
and, although its operation is simple to explain, 
the application of the principles involved becomes 
complicated. Here is an article that should provide 
the necessary information needed in many cases. 
A knowledge of high school algebra is all that is 
needed to interpret the explanation. ] 

The author discusses thermostats and heat with 
especial reference to the effect of radiant heat, 
bimetallic elements with example calculations of 
why and how they work, snap-action accelerators, 
sealed bellows, thermostat circuits, air-operated 
thermostats, and lower night temperatures. 


Housing design and family values, J. P. Dean. 
Land Econ. 29, No. 2 (May 1953), pp. 128-141. 
For some years now architects and home builders 

have puzzled about what makes a house “work.” 

Periodically they feel dissatisfied with their rules 

of thumb and turn to the social scientist for more 

reliable knowledge about family life in hopes of 
finding the right balance between houses-to-be and 
family activities. 

The social scientist has attacked the problem from 
several angles. He has asked families about their 
housing “wants” and “preferences.” Many intan- 
gible values from this approach are likely to influ- 
ence the conclusions. A second approach has been 
to attack the problem from the negative side: what 
are the “pet peeves” induced by the house one is 
living in. This device has succeeded admirably in 
getting at the obvious oversights of the architect 
and builder, such as lack of sufficient and well- 
planned storage. To attempt to fill in the gap in 
the information between these two, families were 
asked about their actual activities in and around 
the dwelling so as to infer how satisfactory the 
current quarters were. Families do adapt their 
“patterns for living” to a tremendous variety of 
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dwelling structures. Most of these dwellings will 
seem to be satisfactory to the average tenants’ 
awareness. In an attempt to overcome this lack of 
awareness of unsatisfactory dwellings, social sci- 
entists have introduced time and motion studies. 
These studies are valuable but are narrow in their 
scope. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty in trying to arrive 
at a more profound understanding of house-family 
relationships is the confusion that results when 
efforts are made to specify more exactly what it is 
about family life that we want to relate to housing 
and what are the variations in housing design that 
would most affect the varying aspects of family life. 

Family members are influenced by their living 
environment, something that neither the family, the 
architect, nor the social scientist were formerly 
aware of. The implications of these findings about 
the community and the family’s relation to housing 
values in the total scheme of housing design is 
hypothesized in the remainder of the article. 


The structure of the housing market, D. M. 

Bank and L. Wriynicx. Quart. J. Econ. 67, No. 

2 (May 1953), pp. 181-208. 

This analysis is concerned with an effort to estab- 
lish a formal scheme for analyzing the behavior 
of the housing market because it differs in important 
respects from most markets to which economists 
have paid attention. 

Limited success has been achieved in developing 
a tool for analyzing the housing market. The vary- 
ing nature, the localized market, the lack of 
knowledge on the part of buyers and sellers, 
tenants and landlords, reduce the ease with which 
generalizations can be drawn from observation and 
experience. 

Housing markets are necessarily local markets. 
Housing in a distant market is not a direct substi- 
tute for housing in any given market. 

Dwelling units tend to arrange themselves into 
clusters or submarkets by virtue of having some 
important characteristic in common. 

Two analytic time periods are considered tools 
in studying the operations of the housing market. 
The first or “standing stock” period relates to price 
determination during a period in which no new 
construction occurs. This is more important in 
housing market analysis than in the analysis of most 
other kinds of markets. The second or “construc- 
tion period” describes the process of price deter- 
mination in a market where the size of the housing 
stock is permitted to vary because of new construc- 
tion and conversion. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Beatrice DoNALDsoNn 
University of Wisconsin 


Let’s make dietitians better administrators, 
C. Ricker. Coll. & Univ. Bus. 14, No. 5 (May 
1953), pp. 49-50. 

To make dietitians better administrators they 
should be given complete information regarding 
the relationship of the food service department to 
the whole institution, appreciation and recognition, 
and authority with the understanding that author- 
ity means the acceptance of responsibility. 

In order to accept responsibility, the dietitian 
needs to be aware of the institution’s policies re- 
garding all phases of its management and operation 
and to establish policies for the food service depart- 
ment in relation to other policies and other depart- 
ments. These food service department policies, in 
turn, should be supported by the administrators of 
the various departments of the institution. 

Management should give the dietitian proper 
recognition for the service of her department and 
help her recognize its part in the total administra- 
tive program. Appreciation of the problems in- 
volved in food service and recognition of the 
ability of a dietitian and her staff will aid in 
developing administrative qualities that are desir- 


able. 


How to build a good supervisory staff, E. Mor- 
TERSHEAD. Coll. & Univ. Bus. 14, No. 5 (May 
1953), pp. 28-31. 

A good supervisory staff in any modern business 
can be developed and maintained through the 
use of a systematic inventory of the skills and 
growth-potential of supervisory personnel in addi- 
tion to an organized system of promotion and 
replacement. To develop as potential material for 
executive replacement, a supervisor should be able 
to accept criticism, correlate daily activities with 
other activities in the organization, make decisions, 
and have a personal plan for advancement. In 
general, supervision involves four aspects: skill as 
a manager, as a leader, as an instructor, and as a 
practical engineer. Supervisors should be evaluated 
on the basis of their actual work record, their 
background, and their judgment. The use of such 
an inventory in addition to a systematic plan of 
promotion based on a detailed organization chart 
should provide management with information for 
determining future promotions. A supervisor’s im- 
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mediate superior should assume responsibility for 
training that supervisor and developing a potential 
executive. 


Quality food production, L. M. Sutiivan. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc. 29, No. 5 (May 1953), pp. 470- 
474. 

What is quality food and how is quality food 
production achieved? One might say that quality 
food is food with a touch of genius, not necessarily 
expensive, but food that has something which takes 
it from the ordinary class. Quality food production 
should mean a satisfied consumer whether he be 
a customer in a restaurant, a patient in a hospital, 
or the student in school or college. 

Achieving quality food production is a great op- 
portunity as well as a real challenge to those who 
are responsible for the planning, buying, and serv- 
ing of food for those who eat meals away from 
home. Not only must good food be prepared but 
the nutritional needs of the consumers must be 
provided and always kept within the limits of the 
budget. 

For whatever type of food service we are re- 
sponsible, quality food production can best be 
achieved by clearly defining our goals and formu- 
lating procedures and policies. Then attention 
must be given to every phase of food planning, 
buying, preparation, and service. This requires the 
united effort of the entire food service organization. 
All personnel should know what is meant by qual- 
ity food. In addition to attention to every detail 
in all phases of food service, a sound philosophy, 
an understanding of the job, and policies which 
implement the philosophy are essential for pro- 
ducing quality food. 

Testing for flavor, texture, and temperature is 
important. Taste not only for something wrong but 
for perfection. Consider what can be added to 
improve the flavor and visualize the food on the 
plate as it is served. 

Those in the educational field have a unique 
opportunity to encourage the production of quality 
food and improve food standards. Students should 
develop a sixth sense about food and peopie’s 
reaction to food. A knowledge of the food habits 
and preferences in the different sections of the 
country and the backgrounds for these differences 
should help the students gain a tolerance and 
understanding of the food habits of the people in 
the various regions. Encourage an open mind and 
an experimental approach so that students will 
want to try food, recipes, and ideas that are new 
for them. 
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Social Welfare 
and Public Health 


Contributed by HELEN Brecut, 
Maria Drivas, and BLANCHE LENNING 
Chicago Nutrition Forum 


Children’s shoes, L. Starr, MD. J. Am. Med. 
Assoc. 151, No. 16 (April 18, 1953), p. 1401. 
The author, an orthopedist, lists and answers in 

nontechnical language the usual questions asked 
by parents about shoes. These questions relate to 
the time for children to begin wearing shoes, the 
desirability of low versus high shoes, the brand of 
shoes and the principal factors affecting retail costs, 
practical means of checking fit, the signs of wear 
given a shoe by a normal foot, and the desirability 
of slippers and sneakers. 

A competent and conscientious shoe salesman is 
of more help in fitting the child than a fluoroscope 
or buying by brand or size or price. The test for 
an outgrown shoe is finding less than one-fourth 
inch space between the tip of the first and second 
toe and the end of the shoe.—B.E.L. 


Appraisal of what the critics are saying about 
public assistance, H. C. M. Arnot. Soc. Serv. 
Rev. 26, No. 4 (Dec. 1952), pp. 464-475. 
Charges against public assistance programs made 

by various critics are as follows: “(1) the cost of 

public assistance is rising; (2) public assistance 
encourages illegitimacy and the failure of fathers 
to assume support of their children; (3) there are 
persons on the public assistance rolls who are re- 
ceiving aid fraudulently; (4) the taxpayer has the 

right to know how his money is spent; and (5) 

administration of the program by the federal gov- 

ernment is not economical or sound.” 

The author points out that the per capita cost 
of all public aid is less than in 1940; illegitimacy 
and desertions are broad social problems rather 
than problems unique to public assistance; and 
dishonesty is found at all socioeconomic levels. 

In order to meet the basic aim of public assist- 
ance, “to conserve and strengthen the individual’s 
potentialities for constructive contribution to so- 
ciety,” we must respect the individual’s need for 
privacy. Emotional as well as economic security is 
essential.—M.D. 


How much does it cost to live on an assistance 
level. People in Need (Commonwealth of Penn- 
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sylvania, Department of Public Assistance, 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania) 6, No. 6 (March- 

April 1953), 8 pp. 

High lights of the annual report to the governor 
of Pennsylvania on the cost of living as related to 
the standards of public assistance are given. Com- 
plicated material is graphically presented for the 
general public. The complete report has a limited 
distribution because of its size but may be obtained 
on request from the Department of Public Assist- 
ance, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Food is priced at supermarkets, clothing from 
mail-order catalogs. To keep administrative cost 
low, the same clothing allowance is given for 
recipients of all ages, the same food allowance to 
all those over five. 

Totals of the maximum allowances for the person 
alone and for families of two and four are com- 
pared with total actual cost. Rent is the item least 
adequately met by the maximums, and its effect 
on the person alone is proportionately greater than 
on the families.—H.B. 


A weight control program at the local level, 
J. S. Luewettyn, MD, E. Bennett, M. M. Hur- 
Ley, and M. Nerr. Am. J. Public Health 43, No. 
4 (April 1953), pp. 433-437. 

The Louisville Nutrition Committee undertook 
a weight control project as a community service in 
the fall of 1951. The plans were endorsed by the 
County Medical Society as well as by the Louisville 
Heart Association, which supplied substantial 
financial backing. 

A series of lectures and demonstrations was 
prepared for those interested in obesity and weight 
reduction. Feature articles in the daily papers, spot 
announcements on the radio, and demonstrations 
and panel discussions on the television screen 
brought an audience of 400 to the first meeting. 

The first series of four weight-reduction classes 
was completed by 89 persons. Eighty-six per cent 
of these lost an average weight of five pounds per 
person. Eleven returned after 13 weeks for follow- 
up; all had lost. Twenty-two returned after 17 
weeks, and 77 per cent had lost weight. 

Attendance records indicate that despite detailed 
planning, conscientious administration, and excel- 
lent publicity, there is considerable inertia in the 
segment of the public for whom the program was 
intended. Recommendations for motivating these 
people are wider use of graphs prepared from life 
insurance statistics, appeal to the obese person 
through his physician, and incorporation of the 
psychotherapeutic approach in the group.—H.B. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by ELEANoRE ADAM 
New York State College of Home Economics 
Cornell University 


Cure water-spotting on off-loom acetates, C. F. 
Bisnop. Modern Textiles 34, No. 4 (April 1953), 
p- 58. 

Water solubility has been deliberately built into 
conventional acetate warp sizing. This solubility 
is a factor which would retard the production of 
off-loom, solution-dyed filament acetate yarns be- 
cause water drops cause bad spotting on fabrics 
made of these yarns. The size is “washed” off the 
spotted area and built up around it in rings. This 
area becomes soft and raggy, and dry cleaning does 
not remove the spot or restore the hand. However, 
new synthetic warp sizes have already been devel- 
oped for the loom-finished, solution-dyed filament 
yarns; and several mills have found that the new 
sizes will fulfill operating functions as well as supply 
the qualities needed for loom-finished goods. This 
article gives directions for using the new sizing. 


UK finish imparts ruffle texture to plain fabrics. 
Women’s Wear Daily 86, No. 86 (May 4, 1953), 
p. 14. 

A new finishing process which imparts a ruffle 
texture to a plain woven fabric was shown at the 
British Industries Fair in London. The process, 
which is mechanical and chemical, is applied at 
the final stage of finishing and gives a permanent 
ruffle to the fabric. The width of the ruffle can be 
varied from one-eighth of an inch to four inches. 
The ruffle can be applied intermittently. Plain 
fabrics can be converted into fancy-finish fabrics in 
a matter of a few weeks. This permanent finish 
has already been used on fabrics made of acetate, 
nylon, Terylene, cotton, and viscose rayon. 


Height found insignificant in bust-hips relation- 
ships. Women’s Wear Daily 86, No. 84 (April 
30, 1953), p. 21. 

The same basic measurements can be used for 
talls, shorts, and regulars. A report on the proposed 
body measurements for the sizing of women’s pat- 
terns and apparel from the Commodity Standards 
Division to the Underwear Institute stated that 
height and weight ranked first as control measure- 
ments with height and hip girth second. Weight 
was discarded because it is a measurement of mass, 
not of structure, and was difficult to relate to other 
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structural measurements and to problems in fitting. 
Although researchers have found that women in- 
crease in measurements as they become older, there 
is no reference to age in the TS-500 size scales. 

At this same meeting the problem of shrinkage 
in knit underwear was also discussed, but it was 
established that “maximum shrinkage percentage 
standards” for knit goods must await developments 
of standards of measurements of shrinkage. Manu- 
facturers were warned not to make wild claims 
about the non-shrinkage of their products. 


Vinylfilm air conditioned and still water-repel- 
lent. Women’s Wear Daily 86, No. 85 (May 1, 
1953), p. 34. 

A new plastic vinylfilm material which has 
thousands of breather holes per square foot but 
which is still 100 per cent water-repellent has been 
introduced by one of the major rubber companies. 
This “porolated” vinylfilm is claimed to have 700 
per cent greater moisture-vapor transmission rate 
than has ordinary plastic film. The film can be dyed 
in an unlimited number of solid colors, is easy to 
sew, and is completely washable and boilable. It 
is already being used for raincoats, babys’ training 
pants and bibs, furniture covers, cushion covers, 
and other household uses. 


Nylon matrix, F. P. Moore. Modern Textiles 34, 

No. 4 (April 1953), pp. 31, 75-76. 

Nylon matrix, a new staple in the blouse and 
dress trade, is a framework of nylon through which 
can be interwoven all types of yarns to give sub- 
stance and decoration to the resulting fabric. Many 
mills are producing these exquisitely designed fab- 
rics from a warp of 15 denier monofilament nylon. 
The beauty of appearance and texture is equal to 
that of Asiatic silks. These fabrics, many of which 
are inspired by the lavishly decorated Hindu saris, 
can now be produced and sold to American women 
at a price they can afford to pay. 

The warp must be unusually strong to give sup- 
port to the fabric; must be rigid yet flexible, in 
order to serve as a matrix; and must be incon- 
spicuous so as not to interfere with the color 
scheme or pattern. The 15 denier monofilament 
nylon is the ideal yarn for this purpose. The dress 
industry requires that a fabric have a minimum 
tenacity of 20 pounds per inch. Allowance must 
be made for fabric assistance or increased strength 
due to contraction or shrinkage of the filling. 

The variations in colors and patterns that can be 
produced from the same warp by this method are 


unlimited. 
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Health Resources in the United States. By 
Georce W. BACHMAN Associates. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Brookings Institution, 1952, 344 pp., 
$5. 

Major health problems of the nation and the 
resources in personnel facilities and services avail- 
able to meet those problems are of interest to every- 
one concerned with the welfare of families. 

This valuable reference volume combines in 
readily available form the major statistics about the 
state of the nation’s health and a factual inventory 
of health personnel and facilities and services in 
existence in the United States in 1950. It is a com- 
pilation of data (published and unpublished ) from 
many governmental departments, both federal and 
state; voluntary agencies; and professional and 
trade associations. 

The picture presented is not only of the national 
situation but what is probably more valuable, it is 
broken down by geographic areas and by states 
and it is illuminating indeed to review these figures. 
The fact that this research study was carried on 
under the auspices of the Brookings Institution 
insures its objectivity and authenticity. 

The last 50 years has seen a dramatic improve- 
ment in the health of the nation and in life ex- 
pectancy. This improvement has not been uniform 
for all parts of the country or all age groups. This 
material should be available to all those who are 
studying health problems of individuals and families 
and community and family planning for better 
health.—G. Dororay New York City 
Department of Health. 


Sociology. By Arnotp W. Green. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952, 579 
pp-, $5. 

This is a descriptive text for the standard one- 
semester course in introductory sociology as offered 
in college. Social relationships in modern American 
society are stressed, and less emphasis is given the 
anthropological approach. The material is quite 
well documented with references given at the end 
of the chapters. 

Almost all of the illustrations—and there are 
many—are concerned with life in America today. 
There are several chapters on the institution of the 
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family which will be of particular interest to home 
economists who are working in the field of family 
relationships. 

The concept of socialization of the individual is 
developed around the theory of Cooley's “looking- 
glass self.” In addition, several chapters review 
some of the present-day concepts of personality 
formation which might be of particular interest to 
students of child development.—CLara Riper, 
Florida State University. 


Today’s Home Living. By Manrcarer M. Justin 
and Lucie Osporn Rust. Revised edition. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1953, 544 
pp., $3.80. 

Today's Home Living is a fitting tribute to two 
beloved home economists. Justin and Rust have 
again fulfilled our faith in them. 

The new edition of Today's Home Living is 
directed to the youth of today. It is fresh and 
direct in approach. It is logical in presenting 
content. It is sound in principle, yet with its reality 
and practicability there are mingled many of the 
ideals we need to have and to cherish at any age. 

The authors respect the intelligence of youth. 
They portray a sincere concern for the families of 
today. Without being dictatorial they are able to 
present materials for thought and patterns to be 
used in solving problems. 

The contentds organized in such a way that each 
paragraph has a subhead which gives both direc- 
tion to the reader and emphasis to the topic. 

The illustrations are adequate. They tend to stay 
within the social and economic range of girls 
enrolled in secondary schools of today. 

The bits of poetry scattered throughout the text 
are delightful. 

Today's Home Living will refresh weary teachers, 
inspire young learners, and be a source of deep 
satisfaction to the contemporaries of Dean Justin 
and Mrs. Rust. 

It is a good book.—Karuertne R. Conaray, 
Homemaker, Chevy Chase, Maryland (Former 
Supervisor of Home Economics). 


The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work. By 
Srranc. Revised edition. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1953, 491 pp., $3.75. 

This is the fourth edition, revised and enlarged, 
of a classic in the field of student personnel work. 
Although it is designed particularly for the teacher- 
counselor in the elementary and secondary school, 
teachers and counselors at all grade levels as well 
as in colleges will find inspiration and thought- 
provoking suggestions in it. Group workers in 
general will find it provocative of ways in which 
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they may further the development and adjustment 
of individuals. The book recognizes the general 
principles of guidance underlying personnel work 
regardless of age group and emphasizes these 
principles and the continuity of their application. 

The style is easily readable and keyed to the 
young guidance worker or the teacher with little 
background for counseling rather than to the expert. 
The format and contents are essentially the same 
as in the 1946 edition. Certain portions have been 
rewritten. The book is well organized and clearly 
outlined. The teacher's contribution to guidance 
through her work in the classroom, homeroom, 
group activities, and as individual counselor are 
discussed, as well as personnel techniques, tests, 
procedures, and records. The importance of under- 
standing the home and family relationships as well 
as the child’s development is emphasized. Case 
studies and excellent reference lists are provided. 

The reference lists of the previous editions have 
been revised and expanded and stimulate further 
reading. A section on audio-visual aids in guidance 
programs has been added to the appendices 
together with a section on the analysis of situations 
calling for guidance.—Estuer H. Stocks, New York 
State College of Home Economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


Design Your Home for Living. By Masev B. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1953, 408 
pp-, $3.80. 

Teachers of home economics in secondary schools 
need no introduction to these authors who supplied 
the first books on art related to the home and to 
clothing. This book is completely new in content, 
format, illustrations, and method of organization. 
Directed to the high school program, the materials 
deal with art principles applied to the home and its 
furnishings and equipment, including the latest 
trends and information in this area. The book is 
attractive and inviting in its design, quality of 
paper, and print. The many illustrations are clear, 
meaningful for the interpretation of the principles 
for making the home beautiful and livable, and are 
well placed on the pages. Good use is made of the 
illustrations in the tests and in the suggestions for 
further study which follow each problem or area. 
Because of the careful selection of materials, this 
book should not become “dated” as is the fate of 
books in areas of home economics in which chang- 
ing styles outmode the illustrations and the subject 
matter. 

Each chapter of Design Your Home for Living 
deals with a phase of this topic, giving an infor- 
mational introduction followed by some special 
problems, suggestions for further study, experi- 
ments, and tests. The chapters on the principles 
of art, color, and design are basic, interesting, and 
thorough. There are many practical suggestions for 
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the medium-income home with a chapter on “Make 
the Most of What You Have” and one on “Re- 
modeling Operations—Major and Minor.” The 
classroom teacher will find the materials in this 
book adaptable for any class organization which 
she cares to use. She should add the “family 
centered” emphasis to the otherwise excellent 
material. There is an index and a list of references 
for further study.—ExisaserH Amery, Maryland 
State Department of Education. 


Careers in the World of Fashion. By Frepa 
STEINMANN Curtis. New York: Woman’s Press, 
1953, 268 pp., $3.50. 

This book shows the tremendous variety of jobs 
available in the fashion world today. It lists per- 
sonal traits necessary for a career in fashion and 
gives a separate list of skills that should be devel- 
oped if one hopes to be successful in a fashion 
career. 

Frieda Curtis, who is at present an instructor at 
the Laboratory Institute of Merchandising in New 
York City, discusses preparation for a fashion 
career, suggesting a general background education 
with technical training in salesmanship, history of 
fashion, textiles, and advertising. Schools offering 
courses in retailing are listed. 

Perhaps the most important part of the book for 
home economists is the awareness it brings that 
fashion is not a practical thing which saves time 
or energy. Rather it is a mode that reaches and is 
important to every woman in the United States, 
with the result that fashion is a big business—a 
fabulous, exciting, ever-changing business that can 
be a gold mine for home economists if we learn 
to recognize it for what it is. 

The greatest part of this book details preparation 
for, how to get started in, and what one does on 
various fashion designing, merchandising, and pro- 
motion jobs. This material is not new but is up to 
date. As a whole book, it tends to be repetitious; 
but as a reference book, it is good. It is spiced by 
the interesting stories of very real and important 
people in the fashion business, climaxing in the 
last chapter with the stories of Hope Skillman, Jane 
Engel, Harriet Couplin Porteous, Eleanor Lambert, 
and Estelle Hamburger, each of whom owns her 
own fashion business. 

The foreword is by Virginia Pope, fashion editor 
of the New York Times. There is a glossary of 
retailing terms at the end.—Martua Fievp, Cela- 
nese Corporation of America. 


Community Welfare Organization. By Hersert 
Hewrtt Stroup. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1952, 612 pp., $6. 

To quote from the preface, “The aim of this book 
is to provide the reader with a general account of 
community welfare organization. It is hoped that 
the book will be of interest to persons engaged in 
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any aspect of community organization or social 
work and to students in colleges and graduate 
schools.” 

The subject matter of the book is carefully 
annotated and cross-indexed by subject and author, 
and unusually long lists of selected readings are 
given at the end of each chapter. The care with 
which this work has been done should serve to 
make the book valuable as a text. As a contribu- 
tion from the field of sociology it goes far to bridge 
the gap between the very generalized approach of 
other texts in that field to broad community social 
problems and the more detailed and specific texts 
found in the social work field on the organization 
of community welfare services. Lack of detail on 
method, however, makes it better suited to the use 
of undergraduate or preprofessional students than 
to graduate social work students. Individuals pre- 
paring for work associated with but not directly 
in the social work field should find it valuable. 

The book is organized into three parts. The first 
gives historical orientation and description of types 
of communities, of the nature of social work, and of 
community welfare organization. 

Part two describes the structure of social agencies 
from the local to the international level. 

Part three, which might be considered the “meat” 
of the book, discusses the processes of organiza- 
tion. 


Appendices give samples of constitutions and by- 
laws of community welfare councils, community 
chests, and combined community chest and coun- 
cils. A fourth appendix gives a ten-page list of 16 
mm sound film related to community welfare organ- 
ization.—HELEN E. Hucnes, Family Service, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


The Home and Its Furnishings. By Ruta Mor- 
ToN. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1953, 463 pp., $3.80. 

Ruth Morton’s new book, The Home and Its 
Furnishings, will give the high school girl a good 
foundation for decorating and planning her own 
home. High school girls need information on fur- 
niture, fabrics, management, and plans for their 
homes before they finish high school. 

The book holds the student's attention by start- 
ing with the girl's personal and natural interests 
and by going on to plans for the home—its fur- 
nishings and management. The book is written 
in a simple style which is easy for girls to read and 
enjoy. Each chapter provides a useful series of 
questions on checking and using information given 
in that chapter. 

The illustrations are excellent to stimulate inter- 
est in color, design, fabrics, and arrangement of 
furniture in the home. 

The six main sections of the book will give an 
idea of the scope of the book: “Color in the 


Home.” “Furniture in the Home,” “Fabrics in the 
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Home,” “Accessories in the Home,” “Management 
of the Home,” and “Plans for the Home.” 

There is an exceptionally good glossary, bibliog- 
raphy, and list of visual aids included which will 
be found useful by both students and teachers. 
P. Bennion, Utah State Agricultural 
College. 


The Young Woman in Business. By Beru BAmLey 
McLean. Ames, Iowa: The Iowa State College 
Press, 1953, 266 pp., $3.95. 

If you are a young woman wanting a job in 
business, if you are teaching or talking about 
careers for students majoring in home economics, 
or if you yourself are interested in a career in busi- 
ness, this book is a “must.” In fact, much of the 
information given—and given in such a readable, 
interesting, usable way—is worth-while reading for 
any woman, young or older, who is on a job or 
going out to get one. 

The people in the business world are similar to 
those in other work . . . and there are “rules of the 
game” in business as in other endeavors. How to 
start, what the “sociological and cultural” obliga- 
tions are, how to gauge progress, as well as the 
rules of the game and the challenges to a woman 
in the business world, are pointed up and guides 
given. 

The author, because of her contacts with hun- 
dreds of young women who asked her about ca- 
reers in business, realized the need for informa- 
tion on the who, how, what, and when of the 
business world. Beth Bailey McLean, the director 
of the home economics division of Swift and Com- 
pany, writes with broad understanding and interest. 
The suggestions and guides she gives are based on 
her wide experience and on that of other success- 
ful women.—In1is Davenport, Farm and Ranch. 


Growth and Development of the Young Child. 
By Winirrep Ranp, Mary E. Sweeny, and 
E. Lee Vincent. Fifth edition. Revised by MARIAN 
E. BRECKENRIDGE and Marcaret Nessrrr Mur- 
pHy. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 
1953, 523 pp., $4.50. 

The fifth edition of Growth and Development 
of the Young Child has effectively brought the 
fourth edition (1946) up to date. The revision has 
incorporated recent knowledge in the field of child 
development into the book. 

The main contributions of Breckenridge and 
Murphy have to do with the personality develop- 
ment as expressed in the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, the presenta- 
tion of the concept of the developing family, the 
addition of a section on spiritual development, the 
statements in the preface suggesting how to use the 
book, and the annotated list of films in the back 
of the book. 


In general, the revision contains the basic in- 
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formation presented in the fourth edition. The 
reorganization of the content of the book, as well 
as the style of writing makes the book more attrac- 
tive and usable than was the earlier edition.— 
NoreJANE Jounnston, Ohio State University. 


Clothing Construction. By Evecyn A. MANSFIELD. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1953, 454 
pp., $5.50. 

This book deals successfully with the many de- 
tails of clothing construction that must be mastered 
if the sewer wishes to produce a garment that looks 
attractive and is comfortable. The photographs of 
construction details will be especially valuable to 
the teacher who wishes to refer a student to a 
book that will help the student solve her own 
problem. For one who feels unsure of good methods 
for pattern fitting, this book will be most helpful. 
Both methods for handling the problem and stand- 
ards for a well-fitted garment are considered and 
pictured. The person wishing help with fitting 
sleeves will be particularly glad to have the help 
this book gives. 

While much of the material is basic clothing con- 
struction, there is much that is new in the discus- 
sion of the solution of many construction problems, 
good pressing procedures, methods for handling 
fullness, fabric trims, hems, and fitting. In fact, no 
detail of construction has been neglected. The book 
shows an understanding of both clothing construc- 
tion and of the troubles that the less experienced 
person has in making clothes. It is evident that 
the author understands all the details of construc- 
tion that result in a well-made and smart garment. 
—Eprtu Berry, Ohio State University. 


Shorthand Fashion Sketching. By Parricia L. 
Rowe. New York: Fairchild Publications, Inc., 
1953, 146 pp., $3.95. 

This book gives a detailed, step-by-step proce- 
dure for learning to sketch fashion figures. The 
idea of developing figures from geometric diagrams 
is not new, but the clever use of tracing paper here 
will help the beginner visualize and follow the 
various steps. Each step is clearly illustrated, and 
there are numerous examples of how to achieve 
action and animation in fashion figures developed 
from the basic forms. The sections on the three- 
quarter figure, hands, and feet offer more help than 
do many books in dealing with these difficult sketch- 
ing problems. Clothes, together with details of 
sleeves, necklines, skirts, fabrics, texture, and pat- 
tern, are covered. The method is one used at 
Stephens College, where Mrs. Rowe is head of the 
fashion department. 

Shorthand Fashion Sketching is spiral bound 
with a stiff paper cover. Unfortunately too much 
basic information is on tracing paper, a highly 
perishable form considering the handling such a 
book would necessarily receive. The text is limited 
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to very clear and detailed instructions for the steps 
in sketching. The sections on pen and brush 
strokes and on historic costumes need amplification 
if they are to have meaning for a person unfamiliar 
with the field. 

The book would be a valuable aid to teaching. It 
would also prove helpful to anyone interested in 
learning to sketch fashion figures.—-ANNa BricHt- 
MAN, University of Texas. 


Girls Book of Embroidery. By Jane CuapMan. 
New York: Greenburg Publisher, 1953, 96 pp., 
$2. 

The Girl's Book of Embroidery is sold at a reason- 
able price and deserves the wide circulation it will 
undoubtedly have. It is a unique embroidery book 
with its clever illustrations and clear, concise direc- 
tions and should be popular for junior and senior 
high school level. One will find endless variation in 
the effects which may be created through one’s 
choice of stitch, design, color, and fabric. 

The book is filled with helpful suggestions for 
making smart accessories in embroidery, both for 
home and costume, in an effective, quick, and easy 
way. With a bit of practice one may obtain striking 
results. The new and exciting methods and up-to- 
the-minute information presented to the reader 
include all types of embroidery stitches—an oppor- 
tunity for one to accomplish the unusual with such 
appropriate stitches for outlines and for filling in 
spaces forming designs. It lends originality and 
imagination that should really make patching 
fun! 

It is interesting to note that many valuable ideas 
were obtained by the author while attending 
embroidery parties with a group of girls. It is this 
reviewer's opinion that Jane Chapman has written 
an embroidery book which should be an inspiration 
for all girls to have and use.—LoLa M. SprinGFIELD, 
Spaulding High School, Rochester, New Hampshire. 


How to Weave Linens. By Epwarp F. Worst. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1926 (New printing 1953), 158 pp., 
$5.50. 


Know Your Merchandise, By B. WinGate, 
KareN R. Gittespie, and Berry G. Appison. Re- 
vised second edition. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1953, 736 pp., $4.20. 


Chemistry of Food and Nutrition. By Henry C. 
SHERMAN. Eighth edition, revised. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1952, 721 pp., $6. 


The Low Sodium Cook Book. By Atma Siri 
Payne and Dorotny CALLAHAN. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1953, 477 pp., $4. 


Old-Time Pickling and Spicing Recipes. By 
FLORENCE Broseckx. New York: M. Barrows and 
Company, 1953, 126 pp., $2.50. 
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Recommend RY-KRISP 


as bread in reducing diets 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, St. Lowis 2, Mo. 


Low-Calorie eee 


Whole-Grain. . . Delicious! 


Only 20 calories per double- 
squore wofer. Made of whole- 


grain rye, salt and water. 


Mail This Coupon for Free Teaching Aids, 
Including Low-Calorie Diets 

RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 

3H-A Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Please send me: 


No. C4570, HOME ECONOMICS KIT, containing sample copies of 
free teaching aids from which | may select the ones | can use and 
order later in quantity. 


Zone State 


For youn | 
O E R IG i 
a 
‘ 
© Title or Position 
Address ° 
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Help for college and other offi- 
cials who need to know current 
trends in higher education and public 
officials requiring exact knowledge of 
trained manpower will be found in 
“Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher 


Educational Institutions, 1951-52.” In 
this 109-page booklet, the U. S. Office 
of Education reports on the degrees 
given by 1,306 colleges and univer- 
sities according to the particular sub- 
ject or field of study in which the 


Time she tried SUCARYL 


Worn SucaRyYL, reducers 
and diabetics can have sugar- 
like sweetness in foods with- 
out adding calories. Stable to 
heat, SucaryL retains full 
sweetness in cooking and 
canning, leaves no bitter 
aftertaste in ordinary use. 

At pharmacies in tablets and 
solution; also calcium form 
for low- 

salt diets. 


NEW RECIPE BOOKLET 
available at pharmacies or by 
writing Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Illinois. 


(Cyclamate, Abbott ) 
Non-Caloric Sweetener for Sugar-Restricted Diets 
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degrees are earned. Also given are a 
chart showing degrees given in each 
of the years from 1939 through 1952, 
a chart showing the number of de- 
grees given this past year by the 
various types of degree-granting insti- 
tutions, and other charts arranged to 
aid in interpretation of the informa- 
tion. The publication may be ordered 
as Office of Education Circular No. 
360 from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 60 
cents. 


“Fabric Facts” is a compact dic- 
tionary of fabric names and types 
prepared by the fabric department of 
Women’s Wear Daily for the use of 
persons in fabric trades. Included are: 
general fabric names; trade names for 
some special fabrics created by manu- 
facturers; finishes, dyes, and prints; 
laces; synthetics; silks; and weaves. 
All are defined in detail in the 80 
pages of the booklet, which is 6 
inches by 3 inches in size. The dic- 
tionary is compiled semiannually and 
may be ordered from Fairchild Pub- 
lications, Inc., 7 East 12th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. Price 25 cents. 


A new booklet by Katherine M. 
Wolf of the Child Study Center, Yale 
University, will help the reader de- 
velop perspective to discover where, 
between the authoritarian and the 
permissive points of view, lies the 
philosophy of discipline which will 
best encourage a child’s creativity, 
help him grow up, and sustain his 
certainty of parental love. Dr. Wolf 
explores the bases of the two conflict- 
ing points of view, each of which has 
had its day during a short period of 
approximately 30 years. She con- 
cludes with a challenge to parents and 
educators to accept the problem of 
discipline as a complex one instead of 
attempting to reduce it to a simple 
choice between alternatives and to 
learn all they can about discipline. 
Order the booklet by title, “The Con- 
troversial Problem of Discipline,” 
from the Child Study Association of 
America, 132 East 74th Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. Single copies are 30 
cents; 10 copies, $2.40; 100 copies, 
$21. 


“About You” is a title selected by 
Science Research Associates to desig- 
nate a workbook and textbook for 
junior and senior high school classes 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


WANTED—(a) ADMINISTRATIVE, THERAPEUTIC 
and TEACHING DIETITIANS; also FOOD SUPER- 
VISOR;; large teaching hospital; Canada. (b) CHIEF 
and THERAPEUTIC DIETITIANS; teaching hospital, 
500 beds; new department, university center; Midwest. 
(c) INSTRUCTOR in HOME MANAGEMENT and 
FOODS; university appointment; South. (d) DIETI- 
TIAN; fairly large hospital; Pacific Islands. (e) DI- 
RECTOR of FOOD SERVICE and INSTRUCTOR in 
HOME ECONOMICS; university appointment; Midwest. 
({) CHIEF and ASSISTANT; voluntary general hos- 
pital. 175 beds; new dietary department; university town. 
East. $5000-$3000 respectively, complete maintenance. 
(g) CHIEF DIETITIAN; hospital of large industrial 
company, Central America. 


MEDICAL BUREAU, Burneice Larson, Director, Palm- 
olive Building, Chicago. 


HOME ECONOMISTS 


Let us solve the problem of your career! 
We serve top nation-wide organizations which require 
experienced women in all phases of foods, textiles and 
appliances. Trainees are welcome also. 


If you cannot register in person, write for our application. 
No obligation unless placed. 


META M. MESTER, Placement Manager, 
Home Economist 
EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPORATION 
19 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Back to school? 
Back to work? 


Need new ideas, 


professional helps, 


classroom aids? 


Then read the JOURNAL ads! 


JOURNAL advertisers offer authentic, reliable, “out- 
ahead” news and professional materials for every 


home economist. 


Keep in touch, too, with the news of annual meet- 
ing exhibitors as well as with personnel changes 
and new services of both advertisers and exhibitors 
through the JouRNAL’s new feature “Flashes from 
Our Advertisers and Exhibitors.” 


Please mention the JourNAL when you write to 


advertisers and exhibitors. 
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Crochet is easier to teach 
with new double-thick 


Crochets in less 
than half the time! 


CROCHET GOES MODERN with the new “Boilfasc’’ dec- 
orator and fashion colors, the gleam, and the bold tex- 
ture of Speed-Cro-Sheen. It’s a trend worth watching— 
you'll see crochet used in new ways. . . reversible scatcer 
rugs, throw cushions, even for upholstery fabric that 
washes, won't run, wears well because of Speed-Cro- 
Sheen's exclusive 8-cord cable twist. 

EASIER TO LEARN. Speed-Cro-Sheen is easier to handle 
and beginners are encouraged by the quick and handsome 
results. Instructions for making the smart Half-Circle 
Hat and Squared Bag are featured in ‘Stitch in Time,” 
our quarterly of needlework ideas. 


FREE INSTRUCTION LEAFLETS. If your classes do not receive 
“Stitch in Time,”’ use coupon to order sample copy. 


J.& P. COATS & CLARK’S 


the two famous names in thread 


THE SPOOL COTTON CO. 

Educational Bureau, Dept. JHE-1053 

Box 551, Newark 4, N. J. 

Please send me a copy of “Stitch in Time’ with instruc- 
tions for crocheting with Speed-Cro-Sheen the “Half- 
Circle Hat’’ and the “Squared Bag.” PLEASE PRINT 
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HAVE YOU 
THE NEWEST 


BAKING AIDS? 


FOLEY PASTRYFRAME —it stays flat! 


This framed pre-shrunk pastry cloth will 
not slide. Dough will not stick. Bakings 
will be lighter. 8", 9” pie circles are indi- 
cated. Plastic container for storing. Foley 
Pastryframe 


Ball-bearing action makes rolling pastry 
quick, easy. Polished hardwood, comfort- 
able handles. Spins for a lifetime! Foley 
Ball-bearing Rolling Pip 


4 
FOLEY COOKIE WHEEL-it's quick! 
Now it’s easy to cut cookies! Wheel type 


cutter, Cuts 6 cookies of 3 different shapes. 
Quickly cuts bread for canapes. Foley 


Special Professional Discount! Write: 
Foley Mfg. Co., 3216 Fifth St. N.E., Mpls. 18, Minn, 


by the 
makers of 
FOOD MILL by 
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such as those in home economics 
where personal and social adjustment 
are taught. The first five chapters 
help the student understand himself 
by telling him about his development 
from infancy to adulthood, and the 
last half of the book places the young 
adult in real life situations to help him 
understand that other persons have 
the same feelings he has. Authors of 
the 80-page booklet are Marjorie C. 
Cosgrove, director of family life edu- 
cation in the Highland Park Public 
Schools, and Mary I. Josey, director 
of home and family living of the 
Berkley Public Schools, both in 
Michigan. Single copies of the book- 
let are priced at 96 cents; if ten or 
more are ordered, the price is 72 cents 
each. 

Science Research Associates has 
also made available “A Book About 
Me,” made up so that its pictures 
stimulate activity between teacher and 
kindergarten or first grade pupil of 
such a nature that the teacher may 
learn guidance needs of an individual 
child. Also available is a manual 
which instructs the teacher in the use 
of the child’s book and in the inter- 
pretation of the child’s reactions. The 
specimen set is priced at 50 cents; 
the manual is 25 cents; the booklet, 
“A Book About Me,” is priced at 32 
cents each or 24 cents for quantities 
of 10 or more. To use with the book- 
let, Pupil Analysis Sheets may be 
purchased at 55 cents for a package 
of 25. Address orders to Science Re- 
search Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave- 
nue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


Two recent pamphlets listing 
available books for children can help 
the parent or teacher have a picture in 
his mind of the great variety of read- 
ing materials offered to suit the needs 
and interests of the individual child. 
Both old and new books are included 
in the compilation of titles in “A 
Bibliography of Books for Children,” 
1952 edition, Bulletin No. 37 ($1). 
“Children’s Books for Eighty-Five 
Cents or Less,” March 1953 edition, 
Bulletin No. 36 (50 cents) lists inex- 
pensive editions of books selected for 
their appeal to children and the 
authenticity of their material. Order 
either pamphlet from the Association 
for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, 1200 Fifteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Six filmstrips in color are avail- 
able from McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
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Inc., for teaching use of color, 
selection of furnishings and room 
arrangement, using the decorating of 
teen-agers’, college girls’, or business- 
women’s single rooms as the basic 
problem. As “Decorating Series,” the 
six strips may be purchased for $45. 
Each may be purchased singly for 
$8.50. Titles are: “Introduction to 
Color” (33 frames); “Color in the 
Girl's Room” (38 frames); “Selecting 
Furniture for the Girl’s Room” (41 
frames); “Arranging Furniture in the 
Girl’s Room” (40 frames); “Fabrics in 
the Girl's Room” (36 frames); and 
“Accessories in the Girl's Room” (35 
frames). Send order to McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Text-Film Department, 330 
West 42d Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. 


“Level of Nutrition in Israel 
1951” by Sarah Bavly, director of 
the Institute for Nutrition Education 
of the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry in Jerusalem, was published 
in November 1952 by the Central 
Bureau of Statistics and Economic Re- 
search in Jerusalem. It is “the second 
of three special publications with 
which the Central Bureau of Statistics 
intends to make a contribution to in- 
formation on the standard of life and 
level of nutrition of Israel’s population 
in general and of the wage-earning 
workers in particular, on the changes 
which occurred in the course of time 
in the nutritional standard, on its dif- 
ferences among the various strata and 
communities, and on its comparison 
with the standard found in other 
countries.” It is published by the 
Government Printer, Jerusalem. Price 
i. 


Home economics teachers who 
receive requests for reference mate- 
rials on various homemaking arts and 
skills may want to suggest the follow- 
ing new bulletins of the Department 
of Extension Teaching and Informa- 
tion, Cornell University: “Cake Deco- 
rating,” E-877, by Myrtle H. Ericson 
(price 5 cents); “Cooking Frozen 
Vegetables and Fruits,” E-873, by 
Faith Fenton (price 5 cents); “Mend- 
ing Clothes and Household Fabrics,” 
E-871, by Gladys L. Butt (price 5 
cents); and “Homemade Playthings,” 
E-360, by Marie Belle Fowler (price 
10 cents). All contain instructions 
and drawings which are easy to fol- 
low. Order by number from the Mail- 
ing Room, New York State College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca, New York. 
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Or NEW FREE CANCO BOOKLET! 


UICK TRICK 


A Treasury of Menus and Recipes for class- 
room use that are Quick... Delicious... 
and Budget-Smart . . . Right out of Cans! 


This practical teaching aid is chock-full 
of menus and recipes that are priceless in 
simple and speedy meal preparation. 
The recipes were designed for classroom 
use and may be prepared in from 15 to 50 
minutes. They have been planned on a 
step-by-step-preparation basis so that 
students can prepare an entire meal in a 
class period. 
Each recipe was brought to mouth- 
watering perfection in the Canco Test 
Kitchens and has been family tested and 
overwhelmingly approved by a selected 
group of homemakers representing all 
sections of the U. S. 
You will also find this booklet helpful in 
teaching menu planning, food shopping 
and meal serving, as well as food 
preparation, 
¢ 48 pages with beautiful color photographs 
e “Minute meals” with step-by-step directions 
Valuable party suggestions 
Recipes for special occasions 


I American Can Company 
Home Economics Section 
100 Park Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Please send me ........ copies of Quick Trick 
That’s the idea! Write today for 
free copies of Quick Trick Cookery. 


AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 


JH-10-53 
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Three-quarters of an hour is 
the time it takes to prepare the menus 
given in a new free booklet in color, 
“Quick Trick Cookery,” prepared in 
the home economics department of 
the American Can Company, 100 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
The menus were tested and reported 
on by homemakers across the country. 
Two hundred different canned items 
are featured in meal preparation ideas, 
whose aims are to help the home- 
maker prepare meals with ease and 
dispatch. 


A home economist has _ been 
added to the staff of the educational 
service department of the Bristol- 
Myers products division, Bristol-Myers 
Company. She is Mrs. Janice Tighe, 
formerly a teacher in the Little Falls 
and Passaic (New Jersey) school sys- 
tems. 

Especially for home economists is 
a brand new teaching unit, “Help 
for Hands,” prepared by the educa- 
tional service department of the Bris- 
tol-Myers products division, Bristol- 
Myers Company, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. It consists of a 
manual, a wall chart, and individual 
student leaflets. 


An aluminum cake pan with a 
cover that slides on is a new product 
of the Foley Manufacturing Company 
which is being displayed in house- 
wares departments. With it, large loaf 
cakes 13 by 9 inches which can be 
almost 25¢ inches high, or medium 
cakes 10% by 734 inches and almost 
23% inches high, may be made and 
kept fresh under the self-locking cover. 
The manufacturer states that the pans 
are made deep to allow room for 
fluffy frostings if desired. Other uses 
for which Foley recommends the cov- 
ered pan are the carrying of sand- 
wiches and other foods to picnics. 
The cover makes an extra cooky sheet 
or bun warmer. 


Harriet Lundberg has joined the 
staff of the department of home 
economics services of the Kellogg 
Company. Miss Lundberg, formerly 
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director of home service for the 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Company, 
Muskegon, will represent the Kellogg 
Company at conventions and trade 
shows and assist with the information- 
al services of the home economics 
department. 


More than a million persons 
have sent for the “Knox Reducing 
Dietary Guide” since it was first pre- 
pared in 1952, announces the Charles 
B. Knox Gelatine Company. It specu- 
lates on the number of unwanted 
pounds that may have been taken 
away with the aid of the booklet, 
which was included in the 1952 Knox 
Gelatine teaching kit. 


This is the 25th anniversary for 
Gerber’s baby foods. During its 25 
years this company reports that it has 
developed more than 60 foods 
especially prepared for babies and 
toddlers. Newest addition for the 
baby’s menu, says Gerber’s, are 
strained orange juice and strained egg 
yolks. 


Patricia Murtaugh has resigned 
her position as head of the home eco- 
nomics department of the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company and is retiring 
from business. Her successor is her 
former assistant, Roberta Quinn. 


Three new appliances recently 
offered homemakers by the Westing- 
house Corporation are intended to fill 
their stated needs. For homemakers 
who must be budget-minded when 
buying laundry equipment, there are 
an automatic washer and a companion 
clothes dryer especially designed to 
sell at a budget price. The third is 
especially for homemakers whose 
kitchen space is limited—a 30-inch 
Westinghouse electric range with a 
large 24-inch oven and the same sur- 
face cooking capacity that larger 
ranges offer. 


News for sewers and teachers of 
sewing from the Spool Cotton Com- 
pany is that it is introducing its Coats 
& Clark’s “O.N.T.” nylon sewing 
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thread on a 100-yard spool for hand 
and machine stitching. The thread 
comes in 42 colors including white 
and black. 

Coats & Clark’s “O.N.T.” twill tape 
now comes in black as well as in 
white and in these six different widths: 
14-inch, 3¢-inch, %-inch, 5%-inch, 
34-inch, and 1-inch. 


The versatility of the banana 
in the menu is shown by means of 
chart, recipe book, and other educa- 
tional materials contained in the “Ba- 
nana Teaching Kit” which the Home 
Economics Department of the United 
Fruit Company [Pier 3, North River, 
New York 6, N. Y.] offers free to 
teachers. 


Dietetic canned foods were stud- 
ied over a period of three years by 
the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foun- 
dation and the information gained is 
reported in a 62-page bulletin titled 
“Dietetic Canned Foods.” It is avail- 
able by request from Research Lab- 
oratories, National Canners Associa- 
tion, 1133 20th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. That association and 
the Can Manufacturers Institute were 
joint supporters of the research. 

Purpose of the booklet is to supply 
the medical profession, nutritionists, 
dietitians, and persons needing special 
foods with information on the compo- 
sition of foods canned to serve partic- 
ular needs. It also warns the canner 
of precautions he should take, espe- 
cially in preparing foods for low- 
sodium diets. Labeling of dietetic 
foods is discussed from the stand- 
points of canner, physician, dietitian, 
consumer, and the Food and Drug 
Administration. 


New on the educational depart- 
ment staff of the Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America is Millicent Bentley, 
who recently held an assistant buyer's 
position in a New York department 
store. She will assist Eloise Voss, di- 
rector of the department, in present- 
ing “Acetate Clinics” in the major 
market areas and in visiting colleges 
and universities all over the country 
to tell about the newest developments 
in the acetate industry. 


Newest appliance to be added to 
the list of those made by Kelvinator 
is an electric clothes dryer which uses 
a large volume of air along with mod- 
erate heat in the drying process to 
safeguard heat-sensitive synthetic fab- 
rics. The thermostat maintains an 
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A 4-oz. glass of orange or grapefruit juice 
half an hour before lunch and dinner can 
materially reduce the demand for high-caloric 
foods, and enable the obese to adhere to their 
dietary regimens more satisfactorily. Citrus is 
particularly appealing because it is a “natural”, 
non-medicinal, appetite-appeaser. 
Other advantages of citrus, as an anoretic 
agent, are its readily utilizable carbohydrates 
(approximately 10-15 gm. per glass) which combat 
hypoglycemia—its almost universal availability — 
its popular flavor—and its economy. 
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A New Program for Instruction 
in LIGHT and SEEING 
for Home Economics Classes 


How lighting contributes to a more attractive 
home ... why cooking, sewing and scores of 
other household tasks can be accomplished more 
quickly and easily with good light . . . what types 
of lighting arrangements are recommended by 
experts for different rooms and seeing tasks— 
these are some of the important subjects covered in “Light- 
ing for Better Living.” 


This comprehensive teaching program offers 
large-size charts, as visual aids—a Source 
Book for background information—an Activi- 
ties Book that suggests interesting class proj- 
ects—and summary folders for distribution to 
students. “Lighting for Better Living” can be given in regu- 
lar periods or integrated into other instruction. 


“Lighting for Better Living” is complete, 
authoritative, interesting. The information it 
will impart to your students will be of practical 
help to them in every household activity. 


For free folder with full details 
about “Lighting for Better Living,” 
write address below. Or, ask the 
home service department of your 
electric light and power company. 


An Educational Pro- 

Better Light Better Sight | :::.°::"": 
1934 under the sponsor- 

ship of the Electric and 

Bureau Allied Industries to fos- 

ter a Better Under- 

standing of the rela- 

tionship of Light and 


420 Lexington Avenue New York 17, 


October 1953 


internal temperature in the dryer of 
between 145 and 155 degrees and 
shuts off both heating element and 
motor if the temperature by chance 
rises above the limit. Aiding in the 
drying is a controlled, high-volume 
stream of air—120 cubic feet per 
minute traveling at a velocity of 2900 
feet per minute. 


Elspeth Bennett, manager of the 
nutrition service of the Ralston Purina 
Company, has announced that Mary 
Zwick is now a member of her staff, 
succeeding Ruth Baker. Miss Zwick 
will attend professional conventions, 
develop and test recipes, and assist in 
creating dietary materials. She came 
to Miss Bennett's department from the 
Firmin Desloge Hospital in St. Louis, 
where she was in charge of the food 
clinic. 


“Easy Guide to Good Eating” is 
the title of a new recipe book created 
by the nutrition service of Ralston 
Purina Company, Checkerboard 
Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri. The 
100 family-size recipes use the various 
Ralston cereal products and are writ- 
ten in numbered step-by-step style. 
The book, which may be had upon 
request, offers also a section in which 
32 different ways to vary the break- 
fast cereal are listed. 


“Lighting for Better Living” is 
a new program of educational mate- 
rials for teaching about light and sight 
in home economics classes which has 
just been released. The Better Light 
Better Sight Bureau [420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.], pub- 
lishers of the materials, will send a 
free folder containing details about it 
upon request. In addition to explain- 
ing the general principles of light and 
lighting, the program discusses light- 
ing needs of many home tasks such 
as sewing, cooking, laundering, home 
studying, and so on, from the points 
of view of both lighting efficiency and 
home decoration. 


A new full-pint economy size 
bottle of Sucaryl Sweetening Solu- 
tion has been added to the Abbott 
Laboratories’ line. The four-fluid- 
ounce size bottle was formerly the 
only size in which this sweetener was 
available. It also comes in two forms 
—the calcium form for use in low- 
salt diets and the standard sodium 
form. 


: 
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New career publications 
New titles in “How to Buy” series 


Materials developed at the June 1953 
workshop on family relationships for 
high school homemaking teachers 


Bibliographies and special publica- 
tions 


Current Organization and Program 
folder of the Association 


Current Publications Lists 


Revision of current publications. 


These publications can come to you 
through your subscription 


tothe... 


AHEA 


PUBLICATIONS SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 
1953-54 


For $1.50 a year you can receive all the above 
publications, not only at a substantial saving but 
automatically as soon as they come off the press. 


American Home Economics Association 
1600 Twentieth Street, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Enclosed please find $1.50 for subscription to AHEA 
PUBLICATIONS SUBSCRIPTION PLAN for 1953-1954 
(exclusive of the Journal of Home Economics) 


Name ........ 
Street _. 
City .... 


KNOX GELATINE 
CLASSROOM AIDS 


are planned from your 
own specifications 


Our mailings of gel-cookery classroom aids kits 
are carefully designed from the answers and 
suggestions that many of you gave us on our 
questionnaires. 

That is probably why, so many teachers have 
told us, this material is so useful in classroom 
and home projects for dramatizing the many 
kinds of gel-cookery recipes 
and ideas. 

If you have not been re- 
ceiving the Knox Aid Kits, or 
desire extra copies of any of 
the items, do write to us. 


ELEANOR KNOX 1! 
Director, Knox Food Education = 
Bureau, Box JH-5, Johnstown, N.Y. 


DUST Easier, 
Quicker... 


DUSTING 
PAPER 


; Tough, soft paper... impregnated with fine fur- 
niture oil . . . dusts, polishes at the same time! Grabs dirt and holds it. 
No lint, fuzz, or dirty cloths to wash. 


Free Sample...Write! 


KALAMAZOO 
VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
COMPANY 
PARCHMENT, MICHIGAN 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


CIVIC AUDITORIUM SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


JULY 6-9, 1954 


lecloths Ploce Mots 
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Using Evaporated Milk in sssson 
the Classroom and Kitchen NO. 2-B 


a\ > by ploby Carnation Home When making cream sauce, even the most experienced 


Mo CnteeShumes cook must be alert against lumping. The use of 
Carnation Milk, however, helps to prevent lumping 


and results in a smoother sauce in less time. 
To begin with, Carnation is specially heat-refined 


Why Carnation is to be a better-blending milk. Then too, unlike other 


forms of milk, it is double-rich. For this reason, you 
need only half as much butter and flour...have only 


a Better Milk for half as much of these ingredients to smooth out. 


- And, as is the case when you use Carnation in 
making Cream Sauce recipe, this double-rich, heat-refined milk gives 
cream sauce a richer flavor, texture and color than 


you can get with any other form of milk. 


CARNATION CREAM SAUCE IN HARVEST CASSEROLE 
(Makes 4-6 servings) 
ng CARNATION CREAM SAUCE HARVEST CASSEROLE INGREDIENTS 
: ) 2 tablespoons butter 2 cups well-drained canned whole kernel corn 
% 2 tablespoons flour 2 cups diced cooked ham 
i 1/2 teaspoon salt 1/2 cup grated American cheese ; 
1-2/3 cups (large can) undiluted Carnation 6 tomato slices 


| Blend butter, flour and salt Pour this cream sauce over Bake in moderate oven (350°F.) 
'. in skillet over low heat corn and ham in buttered 25-30 minutes, or until cheese 
_. until smooth. Gradually add 1-1/2 quart casserole. Top with is melted. Serve with green 
' Carnation, stirring constantly grated cheese and garnish salad or relishes and cookies 
_ until thickened and smooth. with tomato slices. for a tasty, economical meal. 


| Carnation Cream Sauce* in Harvest Casserole ! 
(Makes 4-6 servings) 

! CARNATION CREAM SAUCE HARVEST CASSEROLE INGREDIENTS 

! 2 tablespoons butter 2 cups well-drained canned 

l 2 tablespoons flour whole kernel corn 

l 1/2 teaspoon salt 2 cups diced cooked ham 

| 1-2/3 cups (large can) 1/2 cup grated American cheese 

| undiluted Carnation 6 tomato slices 

| To prepare Carnation Cream Sauce, blend butter, flour and salt in 
| skillet over low heat until smooth. Gradually add Carnation, stir- 
| ring constantly until thickened and smooth (about 2-3 minutes). ] 
| Pour Carnation Cream Sauce over corn and ham, mixed together in 


SAVE THIS RECIPE-CUT OUT 
AND PASTE ON A 3”x 5” CARD 


For reprints of this 
lesson write 


Carnation Co., Dept. 
= > B-103, Los Angeles 


36, Calif. 


buttered 1-1/2 quart casserole. Top casserole with grated cheese 
and garnish with tomato slices. Bake in moderate oven (350°F.) 
about 25-30 minutes, or until cheese is melted. 

*Use Carnation Cream Sauce over 3 cups well-drained cooked green 
beans, cauliflower or other vegetables. Or use with leftovers ~- 
such as 3 cups cooked chicken, turkey or well-drained canned tuna. 
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CAPSULE 
TEXTBOOKS 
FOR STUDENTS 


FREE 


Electric Ranges 
Refrigerators 
Home Freezers 
Home Laundering 
Electric Housewares 
Meal Planning 
Protective Cooking 
Family Nutrition 
Kitchen and Laundry Planning 


High-spot summaries of up-to-the-minute information 
on homemaking available for every pupil 


In these folders, boiled down for student use, are the im- 
portant facts contained in the Westinghouse Reference 
Handbooks so many teachers use as textbooks. They 
will eliminate much blackboard work and serve as permanent 
student reference material. Free in classroom quantities. 


Electric Home Appliances (8 pages) Explains how 
major appliances operate. Lists points to consider when 
buying any appliance, including electric housewares. Tells 
how to care for each of them. 


Electric Household Refrigeration (6 pages) Explains 
the need for refrigeration and how modern refrigerators 
and home freezers work. Lists points to consider when 
buying, and tells how to use and care for these appliances. 


Household Electric Ranges (6 pages) Includes detailed 
information on the construction, use and care of electric 
ranges. Discusses the importance of vitamins and minerals. 
Gives rules for protective cooking. 


Modern Home Laundering (6 pages) Discusses the 7 
principles of good washing. Tells how to wash, dry and iron 
clothes . . . how to select and care for modern laundry appli- 
ances. Includes suggestions for planning the home laundry. 


Americans Are Gambling With Their Health (8 
pages) Brief summary of an important study in family 
nutrition. Includes guideposts for meal planning and food 
preparation, plus 16 menus for eating for health. 


REFERENCE HANDBOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Planned especially for home economics teachers. Contain 
more detailed information on subjects covered by each 
Student Fact Folder . . . plus side lights which will add 
interest and make important points memorable. Check 
coupon for free desk copies. 


HOME FREEZING GUIDES 


Contain detailed instructions on home freezing and using 
frozen fruits, vegetables, meat, game, poultry, fish, dairy 
products and ready-cooked foods . . . and on slaughtering 
and dressing poultry. Check coupon for free desk copies. 


ORDER TEACHING AIDS... NOW 


Mail coupon to: 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Consumer Service Department JR-1053 
250 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio 


Free Student Fact Folders 


Electric Home Appliances . 
Electric Household Refrigeration 
Household Electric Ranges 
Modern Home Laundering . 


Americans Are Gambling With Their Health 


Teachers’ Handbooks and Freezing Guides 


5 Reference Handbooks . 


6 Home Freezing Guides . 


you CAN BE SURE..iF is Westinghouse 
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A NEW KELVINATOR TEAM 


FOR CLEANER WASHING, SAFER DRYING—THE 
AUTOMATIC WASHER AND AUTOMATIC DRYER!” 


SHAMFOO WASHING ina “X.-CENTRIC™ AGITATION OVERFLOW RINSING quick- 
concentrated washing solu- of Kelvinator’s rubber-fin- ly floats soap scum and dirt 
tion washes away the most ned agitator gently flexes over top of tub—away from 
stubborn soil and grime. clothes to loosen dirt. clothes, not through them. 


Three safety features of the Kelvinator Geyer 


1 


SAFE TEMPERATURE for ai/ SAFE CYLINDER of glass- SAFETY DOOR stops dryer 
fabrics—“miracle™ fabrics, smooth porcelain protects automatically when open- 
“crisp-treated”’ cottons. . . clothes from snagging. . . ed. Lets you add or remove 
dried with warm breezes. Cannotrust orstainclothes. clothes at any time. 


IT’S TIME TO 


Division of Nosh-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan 


of Kelvinator Kitchen 
Editor, Kitchen 


“Your students will learn how to 
launder clothes correctly with Kelvin- 
ator Laundry Appliances. They will 
see the Kelvinator Washer’s ‘Sham- 
poo Washing’, ‘X-Centric Agitation’, 
‘Overflow Rinsing’ in action. They 
will learn these features mean that the 
most soiled clothes come out spar- 
kling clean, yet the gentle action of the 
Kelvinator Washer is safe for the fin- 
est underthings. 

“They will learn, too, how the Kel- 
vinator Dryer will keep their clothes 
new-looking longer. And how quick 
and easy it is to dry clothes regardless 
of weather when the Kelvinator Dryer 
is there to help with the job. They'll 
be thrilled to learn how clothes can 
be taken from the dryer “‘ready-to- 
iron”, how others come from the 
dryer so smooth that they need no 
ironing! First-hand experience will 
teach them the advantages of the Kel- 
vinator Dryer—the only one with these 
three safety features: safe tempera- 
ture .. . safe cylinder . . . safety door. 

“Your local Kelvinator dealer will 
be glad to give you and your class a 
demonstration and tell you all about 
our special School Appliance Instal- 
lation Plan!” 


i 
See these three features of the Kelvinator Washer 
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